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ON VISITING THE GRAVE OF COLE- 
RIDGE. 





BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


. 
From living shapes that flit across my path * 
I turn my eye to genius in its shroud, 
To him who now, alas! no dwelling hath 
Among the sons of life. What visions crowd 
My busy fancy, as I tread the spot, 
Hallow?d by holy dust? each low desire, 
And vulgar theme of earth, alike forgot. 
O icy lips, that breathed seraphic. fire! 
O rifled casket of the mine-like brain! 
O lifeless hands, that waked the living lyre: 
O pulseless heart, that throbb’d for others? pain! 
Ye scattered ruins of a gorgeous Tyre, 
* A city of the soul, whose incense rose 
Up to the Lord of light, and scaled the skies! 
' Speak, mouldering dshes, from your dark Fepose ; 
Where is the sou! that waked life’s sympathies? 
Ah! whither art thou vanished? dost thou rove 
Among those argent worlds, that o’er me shine, . 
A seraph now,-and minister of love? 
Meet office for a nature sweet as thine, 
That breathed like vesper-music from thy face, 
Hallowing the brightness of thy day’s decline. 
Dear bard of meek humility and grace;’. 
Oh! for a wing angelic, to pursue, 
And track thy path of glory, mounting high, 
From star to star, till bursting on thy 
Th’ cternal city of the Deity 
Opens elysium, never seen of eves, 
But spiritual, and couch’d of earth’s impurities. 


view, 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








RURAL LIFE....NEWSPAPERS. 





BY L. GAYLORD CLARKE, ESQ. 





From one who loves fo babble of green fields, and 
brooks of running crystal, it is natural to expect a rhap- 
sody about the country. Listen then, reader, to mes 

I affect the’country, with a most engrossing and strong 
attachment. It awakens my tenderest feelings and sweet- 
est associations. Delicious reveries descend upon my 
spirit, as I walk through the meadows and clover fields 
when the earth is white with Summer, and glowing with 
beauty. To see the wide landscape undulating around 
you; to hear the cling-clang of the mower’s whetstone, 
as he sharpens his sythe, while the heavy swaths are 
lying around; to see the loaded wain rolling onward to 
the garner, with fragrant hay, or nodding wheat-sheaves 
—embodiments of Plenty—these sights are pleasant, rea- 
der: and you who reside in cities, where unwritten odors 
of a most questionable salubrity assail your indignant 
nostril; who breath chimney-smoke and dust, and suffer 
the secret backbitings‘of numerous bugs—mostly of me- 
tropolitan origin—you, I say, can have no idea of the de- 
lights of a country existence. Your hopless ears are 
bored at morn with the supernatural shriek of the milk- 
man,*or the amphibious voices of the unmusical clam- 
dealer. oyster-man, or sweep; and you lie upon your bed, 
tossing in wrestless disquiet—you snore maledictions, 
and think daggers, though you use none. 

But out of town!—oh, it is perfect! Your milk is fresh 
—your strawberries fresh, rich, and succulent. ‘The first 
commodity has not beén watered at the public pump, nor 
are the latter luxuries bruised and unclean. I must 
drop this topic, for my mouth beginneth to water—a com- 
plaint, no remedy being nigh, that is unpleasant to the 
last degree. j : 

I affect the country, because my first impressions of 
this breathing world were formed amid its hallowed scene- 
ty. I was cradled among ‘the hills; blue mountains 
melted in the distance from my bed-room window; broad 
fields, and woods, and rivers shone between; the huge 














rains made melody on the roof of Home,for my unsophisti- 
cated ear, and I became steeped in the passionate love 
of nature. It has never left me. I rejoice es I call back 
those pleasant times, when in the casement 4 oe semi- 
nary, I .rested my telescope on my shut-up Virgil, and 
looked off among the far-off hills in the lap of. which the 
edifice was naveled, and saw the pretty girls of the farm- 
houses, whitening their long pieces of brown tow cloth, 
fresh from the loom—picking raspberries in the green 
hedges—drawing cool water, in the swinging oak bucket, 
to made switchel withal for the swdins as they came 
home for their forenoon lunch—or milking their balm- 
breathing cows, ‘in the golden evening-tide!? Those 
were happy days! and if I learned my Latin badly, and 
made blunders in recitation, I got many a leaf from the 
book of nature, most deeply by heart. 

There is something exceedingly grateful in the coun- 
try, when you can, as far as literature is concerned, en- 
joy the delectable urbs in rure; when you can get books, 
and especially newspapers: for whatsoever may be said by 
man or woman, as touching Editors, they are famous 
ministers to our pleasures We love to peruse their sheets; 
and even in times of political excitement, when a strang- 
er to the cpuntry might be induced to believe that the 
greatest rascals in the republic were rival candidates for 
its highest honors—when, among journalists, each one 
seems remplide colére, and ready.to pull every opponent 
by the individial nose~even then we love to read their 
writings. We like to see the cut, the keen retort, the 
hot rejoinder, and the sequient quip. There is excite- 
ment in them. 

Commend me to ‘a newspaper. 
one of -our big sheets when he called such four-paged 
folios ‘maps of busy life.’ They are more—they are life 
itself. Its ever-sounding and resistless vod popiuli thun- 
ders through their columns, to cheer or to subdue——to ele- 
vate or to destroy. Let a scougdre] do a dirty action, 
and get his name and deed into the papers, and then go 
into the street—Broadway fur example—and you will see 
his reception. ' Why does each passer-by curl his lip, and 
regard him with scorn?) Why is he shunned, as if a noi- 
some péstilence breathed around him? What makes eve- 
ry man observe him with a contemntuous leer? Because 
they have seen the newspaper, and they know him. . So, 
in a contrary degree, is it with honorable and gifted men. 
The news-prints keep their works and worth before the 
public eye; and when themselves appear, they are the 
observed of all observers. Hats are lifted-as they ap- 
proach, and strangers to whom they are pointed out, gaze 
after them with reverence. Success to newspapers!— 
They are liable, it is true to abuse—as what blessing is 
not!—but they are noble benefits, nevertheless. What 
an endless variety of ‘subjects, too, do they contain!— 
Now we are entertained with original dissertations on 
numerous important subjects; then, to use the quaint old 
catalogue of Burton, “come tydings of weddings, mask- 
ings, mummeries, entertainments, jubilees, wars, fires, 
inundations, thefts, murders, massacres, meteors. comets, 
spectrums, prodigies, shippe-wracks, piracies, sea fights, 
law-suits, pleas, laws, proclamations, embassys, trophies, 
triumphs, revels, sportes, playes; then again, as in a new- 
shifted scene, treasons, cheating ‘tricks, .robberies, enor- 
mous villanies in all kindes, funerals, burials, new dis- 
coveries, expositions; now comical, then tragical mat- 
ters. To-day we hear of new offices created, .to-mor- 
row of great men deposed, and then again of fresh hon- 
ors conferred; one is let loose, another prisoned; one pur- 
chaseth, another breaketh; he thrives, his neighbor turn- 
eth bankrupt; now plenty, then again dearth and famine; 
one runs, another rides, wrangles, laughs, weepes, and so 
forth. Thus do we @aily hear such like, both public and 
\private news.”’ 

I have an attachment to newspapers, because I deem 
them a kind of moral pleasure-boats—or rail-cars, may- 
hap—wherein you can embark before breakfast, or after 
dinner and survey the world, and the kingdoms thereof.— 
It is a cheap and right wholesome way of journeying; 
and indeed, with the exception of a few national jaunts, 
is about the only mode I have ever employed: for ‘I 
travel not, save.in mappe and ‘carde, in which my unéon- 
fined thoughts have freely expatiated, as having ever been 














especially delighted with the study of cosmogany.” My 
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Cowper had never seen} 





bias for newspapers is at least an honest one; and I haye 











been driving into it more perhaps from the worthlessness 
of the mass of re-published books, than from the intrinsic 
merit of my daily and hebdomadal visiters; for the name 
of these aforesaid books is legion—and ‘most of them, if 
in sheets would be fit only ‘to put under pies, toJap spice 
in, and keep roast meet from burning.” ; 
‘Rural life seldom fails to accomplish one object—it 
soflens the heart. It awakens the affections, and leads 
to contemplation. ‘God made the country and man made 
the town.’ In the former, there ate no artificial wants, 
prejudices, or fashions—all is cordiality, comfort and 
peace. We look abroad upon the solemn hills, the shin- 
ing streams, and waving woodlands, and we feel that God 
is there! His hand raised the rock-ribbed mountain on 
its throne, and rolled around it its crown of misty glo- 
ry. - His breath fills the blue vault that swells above, un- 
til immensity, as it’ were, is visible; and His smile is 
shadowed only in the sunbeams which traverse those abys- 
ses of mystery. How majestic is the coming of a sum- 
mer storm! We sit at the window of some rural man- 
sion, to which we have fled from.the air and heat of the 
metropolis; we see the far-off clouds arise like giant forms 
against ‘the horizon, with spears of fire, and robes of 


jj purple and gold; then, as by some sudden alchemy, they 


melt into a mass of solid gloom, from whose bosom the 
lightning darts its vivid chain, while its source 
‘Hangs o’er the solemn landscape, silent, dark, 
Frowning and terrible.’ ” 

Tell me not that the country is lonesome. It is fich 
with voices of comfort, and tones of delight. It 1s a vast 
and solemn cathedral, with walls’ and roof of azure and 
gold, unpillared and illimitable; its ‘floors are tesselated 
with rainbow-coloréd: flowers, and silver streams, and 
living verdure. It is 2 haunt wherein to muse,and dream, 
and lift the soul until the heart overflows in the religion 
of its worship«—Knickerbocker. 





‘ SAILING DOWN THE OHIO. 





BY .AUDUBON, 





The natural features of North America are not less re- 
markable than the moral character of her inhabitants, and 
I cannot find a better subject than one of those magnifi- 
cent rivers that roll the collected waters of her extens 
territories to the ocean. ° 

When my wife, my eldest son, (then an infant,) and 
myself, were returning from Pennsylvania to Kentucky, 
we found it expedient, the waters being unusually low, to 
provide ourselves with a skiff, to enable us to proceed to 
our abode at Henderson. I purchased a large, commodious 
vessel of that denomination. We procured a matrass, and 
our friends furnished us-with ready prepared viands. We 
had two stout negro rowers, and in this-trim we left the 
village of Shippingport, in expectation of reaching the 
place of our destination in a very few days. 

It wasin the month of October. The autumnal tints 
already decorated the shores of that queen of rivers, the 
Ohio. Every tree was hung with long and flowing fes- 
toons of different species of vines, many loaded witi clus- 
tered fruits of varied brilliancy, their rich bronzed car- 
mine mingling beautifully with the yellow foliage, which 
now predominated over the yet green leaves, reflecting 
more lively tints from the clear stream than ever landscape 
painter portrayed, or poet imaginec. ~ 

The days were yet warm. The sun had assumed the rich 
and glowing hue which at that season produces the singu- 
Jar phenomenon called there the ‘ Indian Summer.” The 
moon had rather passed the meridian .of her grandeur.— — 
We glided down the river, meeting no other ripple of the 
water than that formed by the proptilsion of our boat.— 
Leisurely we moved along, gazing all day on the grandeur 
and beauty of the wild scenery around us. : 

Now and then a large cat-fish rose to the surface of the 
water in pursuit of a shoal of fry, which starting simulta- 
neously from the liquid element, like so many silvery ar- 
rows, produced a shower of lignt, while the pursuer with 
open jaws seized the straggiers, and with a splash of his 
tail, disappeared from our view. Other fishes we heard 
uttering beneath our bark a rumbling noise, the strange 
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sounds of which we discovered to proceed from the white 
perch, for on casting our net from the bow,.we caught sev-| 
eral of that species, when the noise ceased for some time. 

Nature, in her varied arrangements, seems to have felt 
a partiality towards this portion of our country. As the 
traveler ascends or descends the Ohio, he cannot help re- 
’ marking, that, alternately, nearly the whole length of the 
river, the margin, on one side, is bounded by, lofty hills 
and a rolling surface; while, on the other, extensive 
plains of the richest alluvial land are seen as far as the 
eye can command the view. ! Islands of varied size and 
form rise here and there froth the bosom of the water, and 
the winding course of the stream ftequently brings you to 
places where the idea of being on a river of great length 
changes to that of floating on a lake of moderate extent. 
Some of these islands are of considerable size and value ;: 
while others, swnall and insignificant, seem as if intended 
for contrast, and as. serving to enhance the general inter- 
est of the scenery. These little islands are frequently 
overflowed during great freshets or floods, and receive at 
their heads prodigious heaps of drifted timber. We fore- 
saw with great concern the alterations* that cultivation 
would soon produce along those delightful banks. 

As night came, sinking in darkness the broader portions 
of. the river, our minds became affected by strong emo- 
tions, and wandered far beyond the present moments.— 
The tinkling of bells told us that: the cattle which wore 
them were gently roving from valley to valley in search of 
food, or retiring to their distant homes. ‘The hooting of 
the great owl, or the muffled noise of its wings as it sailed 
smoothly over the stream, were matters of interest to us; 
so was the sound of the-boatman’s horn, as it came wind- 
ing more and more softly from afar.. When daylight re- 
turned many songsters burst forth with echoing notes, 
more and more mellow to the listening ear. Here and 
there the lonely cabin of a squatter struck the eye, 
giving note of commencing civilization. The crossing. of 
the stream by a deer foretold how soop the hill would be 
covered with snow. 


Many sluggish flat boats we overtook and passed, some 
laden with ptoduce from the different head waters of the| 
small rivers that pour their tributary streams into the Ohio; 
others, of less dimensions, crowded with emigrants from 
distant parts, in search of a new home. _Purer pleasures 
I never felt; nor have you, reader, I ween, unless indeed | 
you have felt the like, and in such company. 

The margin of the shores .and of the river were at this! 
season amply supplied with game. A wild turkey, a 
grouse, or a blue winged teal, could be procured in a few) 
moments; and we fared well, for whenever we pleased, 
we landed, struck up a fire, and provided as we were with 
the necessary ut2nsils, procured a good repast. | 


























Several of these happy days passed, and we neared our) 


small stream which runs into the Ohio, froin the state of| 
Indiana,) a loud and strange noise was heard, so like the 


increased, we imagined we heard the cries of ‘ murder;” 
and as we knew that some depredations had lately been | 
committed in the country by dissatisfied parties of abori- 
gines, we felt for a while extremely uncomfortable. Ere 
long, however, our minds became more calmed, and we 
plainly discovered that the singular uproar was produced 
by a multitude of religious persons, who had wandered 
thus far from the common way, for the purpose of holding 
one of. their annual camp-meetings, under the shade of a 
beech forest. Without meeting with any other interrup- 
tion, we reached Henderson, distant from Shippingport by 
water about two hundred miles. . ° 


When'I think of theee times, and call back to my mind 
the grandeur and beauty of these almost uninhabited 
shores—when I picture to myself the dense and lofty sum- 
mits of the forest that everywhere spread along the hills, 
and overhung the margins of the stream, unmolested by 
the axe of the settler—when I -know how dearly purchas- 
ed the safe navigation of that river hag been by the blood 
of many worthy Virginians—when I see that no longer 
any aborigines are to be found there, and that the vast herd 
of elks, deer and buffaioes, which once pastured on these 
hills and these valleys, making for themselves great roads 
to the several salt springs, have ceased to exist—when I 
reflect that all this grand portion of our Union, instead of 
being in a state of nature, is now more or less covered with 
villages, farms and towns, where the din of hammers and 
machinery is constantly heard; that the woods are fast dis- 
appearing under the axe by day and the fire by night; that 

hundreds of steamboats are glittering to and fro over the 
whole length of the majestic river, foreiga commerce to 
take root and prosper at every spot-—-when I see the sur- 
plus population of Eufope coming to assist in the destruc- 
tion of the forest, and transplanting civilization into its 
dark recesses—when I remember that these extraordinary 
changes have all taken place in the short period of twenty 
years, I pause, wonder, and, although I know all to be the 
fact, can scarcely believe ite reality.—American Orni- 





























thology. 





WIVES OF LITERARY MEN. | 


Men of genius have rarely, even in mature age, enough 


of sober judgment in the things of life to enable them to 
contend successfully with their impulses. Whatever pre- 
sents itself to them as desirable they follow with an en- 
thusiastic ardor,. not to be satisfied with ‘any thing short 
of ‘attainment. 
perseverance in the pursuit upon which they have enter- 
ed, and the strongerthe opposition, and the more barriers 
which present themselves, the more indomitable are their 
determinations to secure that which they have set their 
hearts upon. ; 


Opposition only act as an: incentive for 


This is one reason why so many literary. men have 


married women who are, in disposition, so utterly averse 
to their own. « Strong are their feelings, and naturally sus- 
ceptible, they are enamored of the first beautiful lady 
that crosses their way, and at once giving reins to inclina- 
tion, while they possess little discrimination into charac- 
ter, they often consummate a marriage with one utterly 
unfitted te make a companion who would soothe their na- 
turally restless and often irritable dispositions, and be 
content to live ia the quiet seclusion necessary for a. man 
of literary habits. 

This circumstance has almost given fixedness to the 
slander, that the literary character is unfitted for the en- 
joyment of domestic felicity. 
cords we have of the heart-burnings and petty quarrels 
in the families of literary men, are startling proofs of the 
assertion, did ‘we not look a little closer and find the 
cause to lie in the utter unsuitableness of disposition in 
the parties whenever such strifes are apparent. 
taok a low, illiterate woman, for his wife, in whose socie- 
ty he could find no companionship whatever—there was 
consequently rio fitness for mutual enjoyment. 
warm and enthusiastic in feeling, was united to a cold, 
prudish,calculating woman, with whom he could live on no 
other terms than those of constant feud. 
Pasquier, a lover of quietness, took to wife a perfect 
shrew, to manage whom he had to become as noisy and 
quarrelsome as herself. Sir Thomas Moort had his do- 
mestic felicity poisoned by a wofnan of a harsh and sor- 


did temper. 


D’Israeli relates tliat, *‘The ladies of Albert Drurer 
and Berghem wete both shrews. The wife of Drurer| 
compelled that great genius to do the hourly drudgery of 
his profession, merely to gratify her sordid passion: in 
despair, Albert ran away from his Tisiphone; she whee- 
dled him back, and not long afterwards this great artist 
|fell a victim to her furious disposition. 


his indolence. 


was not napping.” 


‘ There are many pleasing exceptions to these blots up- 
yells of Indian warfare, that we pulled at our oars, and |} on the history of domestic happiness among literary men. 
made for the opposite side. as fast as possible. . The sounds ||'The wife of Klopstock’ had a congenial spirit with his 


\iowh; she loved and respected him, and honored his pur- 

What can be more tender and affecting than her 
language, in a letter to Richardson, the English novelist, 
who had written to her for some particulars respecting 
the origin of the Messiah;—‘*Persons who live as we do 
have no need of two ‘chambers; we are always in the 
same; I with my little work, still, still,—only regarding 
sometimes my husband’s sweet face, which was so venera- 
ble at that time, with tears of devotion and all the sub- 
limity of the subject—my husband reading me his young 
The wife of Gesner 
was 2 woman even superior to Klopstock’s, in combining 
the deep-affections of the heart, with the sober chastened 
judgement of the head; and in possessing with all, a 
clear perception of character and the general complicat- 
While her husband was de- 
voting his time to his art, she never for a moment relaxed 
in her domestic duties; and even turned often towards 
him with a watchful and tender concern; kindly urging 
him on when his energies flagged, and buoying him up 


suits. 


yerses and suffering my criticisms.” 


ed relations of social life. 


when disappointments weighed upon his spirits. 


Antiquity presents many examples of the unity of sen- 
timent and harmony of feeling existing between literary 
Almost every one’is familiar with 
Pliny the Younger’s exquisite picture of the affectionate 
character of his Calphurnia;s—‘‘Her affection to me has 
given her a turn for books; and my compositions which 
she takes a pleasure in reading, and even getting by heart, 
How full of tender solici- 

How 
While 
I am pleading, she places persons to inform her from time 
to time how I am heard, what applauses I receive, and 

When at any time I re- 
cite my works, she conceals herself behind some curtain, 
and with secret rapture enjoys my praises. She sings 
my verses to her lyre, with no other master but love, the 
best instructor, for her guide. Her passion will increase 
with our days, for it is not my youth nor my person, 


men and their wives. 


are continually in her hands. 
tude is she when I ‘am entering upon any cause! 
kindly does she rejoice with me when it is over! 


what success attends the cause. 





And ‘indeed, the many re- 


Rosseau 
Steel, 


The learned 


Berghem’s wife 
would never, allow that excellent agtist to, quit his oc- 
cupations: and she contrived an odd expedient to detect 
The artist worked in a room above her; 
ijever and anon she rofsed him by thumping a long stick 
|against tae ceiling, which the obedient Berghem answer- 
home, when, one evening, not far from Pigeon Creek (a led by stamping his foot, to satisfy Mrs. Berghem that he 


KK 


which time gradually impairs, but my reputation and my 


glory, of which she is enamored.” 

Very many gauses combine to make the wives of lite. 
rary men unsuitable in their dispositions for those Wito 
have chosen them. Indeed there are but few women who 
have that peculiar mental conformation which wil] consti- 
tute them fit companions for men whose world 
a bustle of: active life, but in the almost. impalpable one 
of mind. A woman to make a wife for a literary man 
must indeed be a woman;—She must combine in her char- 
acter all those pleasing attributes which we find so ofterf 
described, but so rarely met with im real life. She must 
be neither selfish in'feeling, vain, prodigal, nor passionate 
She must be one who will never marry where she cannot 
respect; and when she has consented to lay aside her Vir- 
gin honors,one who will love her husband, with a devo- 
tion that shall waive every other consideration but that of 
her daty to God: She must be even more than all this 
she must be self sacrificing in disposition; and be Willin , 
to endure much loneliness—and also learn, if she rim 
not already possess it,to have a fondness for her husband’s 
pursuits, in which case she will receive a return that will 
be dearer far than all the world can offer. A man of lite. 
rary pursuits sins against himself and the woman he mar- 
ries if he takes one who is but a gay votary of fashion— 
whose empire is in the drawing room and not in the se- 
clusion of domestic life,—and if he marry a literary ped- 
ant it will be still more unfortunate—unless the pedantr 
be that of a young, active, enquiring mind, which 2 
pleased with its first essay into the regions of learnipg— 
a pedant, however, that is rarely met with. She should 
not resemble the first wife of Milton, whom the poet 
married from a sudden fancy, who, unable to endure his 
literary habits, and finding his house too solitary for her 
romping disposition, beat his nephews and conveyed her- 
self away at the expiration of the honey moon! Nor like 
the lad} of Bishop Cooper, who jealous of his books, éon- 
signed the labor of many years to the flames,—Nor like 
the wife of Sir Henry Seville whose affection was so 
strong as to cause her frequently to destroy his most 
valuable manuscripts, because they monopolised so much 
of his attention.—Neither should she resemble in charac- 
ter, Mrs Barclay, who made herself and husband both 
ridiculous by her great public admiration of his abilities; 
considering him little less than a demi-god. She should 
be either like the lady of Daciar, who was his equal in 
erudition and his superior in taste, but whose good sense 
ever caused her to respect and give place to her husband 
at all timesand in all places, and whose love for him kept 
her from the slightest feeling of presumption because she 
was his equal in mind; or as the wife, of Wieland, a do- 
mestic woman,-who, though not much given tostudy was 
of a calm even temperament, and always soothed instead 
of exciting her husband’s irritable disposition, 

A literary man in choosing a wife should not look so 
much for shining abilities as for a clear discriminating 
judgement, and a warmrand affectionate heart,—A com- 
bination of these qualities, if he be not an unreasonable, 
cross-grained tyrant himself, will be sure to bring domes- 
tic felicity.. This hint will not be a bad one for all young 


men, of any pursuit, to act upon.—Ballimore Young- 
Men’s paper. 


is not in 





LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 

“*T set out one day from Damascus,” said her ladyship, 
**to visit Balbec and its ruins. My friend the Pacha had 
referred me to the charge of the Sheik Nasel, who was 
the chief of fifty Arabs. My people followed me at the 
distance of a day’s journey. We traveled on, sometimes 
in the night and sometimes by day; and the sun had thrice 
risen since my departure, when a messenger, mounted on 
a dromedary, sped forward towards our caravan. He ad- 
dressed a word to the Sheik Nasel, who became troubled, 
and changed countenance. What is the matter? said J. 
Nothing, he replied, and we proceeded on our route.— 
| Presently a second dromedary reached us, and the result 

-much increased the depression evinced by Nasel. J insist- 
ed on knowing the cause of it, Well, then, cid milady, 
answered he, since I must tell you, my father, from whom 
I have taken away one of his wives, is pursuing me with 
a force three times superior to mine, and will shortly over- 
take us. He seeks my life, I am certain. The offence 
demands blood; but you have been entrusted to my care, 
and I will ratherdiethan-abandon you. Make yourescape; 
fly! exclaimed I. For me, I will soonet abide singly in 
the desert than see you slain by your father’s hand. J will 
await his coming, and attempt your reconciliation. In 
my case, Balbec cannot be far off, and the san shall be my 
guide, With these words I quitted him. He sprang for- 
ward, and disappeared with his fifty Arabs. 

“I had been left alone nearly an hour, with no other 
company than the animal that ‘carried me, and no other 
protection than my dagger, when a cloud of dust showed 
itself in the horizon; horsemen approached at full gallop, 
and in a few moments Nasel was at ‘my side. ‘Honored 
be the Cid Milady!’ was his exclamation—‘he* wears the 
heart of a warrior! A)l that I have pretended to him has 
only been to prove his courage. Come, my father is at 








hand to receive you.’—I followed him, and was welcomed 
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beneath nis tent, with all the state.and cerémony uf the 
desert. Gazelles and young camels supplied our repast; 
and poets celebrated the exploits of past times. 1 culti- 
vated the alliance of their tribe, who, from that day, have 
loved and respected me.” 

* Forgetting her sex in the hardihood and fearless bearing which some- 


times almost concealed it, the wild Arabs were accustomed, it seems, to 
address Lady Stanhope in the masculine gender. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS, 


Courtina.—-A jawyer, whom: we kneW well, did his 
courting off hand. He had got a godd practice and a high 
reputation, as wel] for what his noddle contained of Coke | 
and Blackstone, as for being a very eccentric chip in all 
his ways, doings, and sayings. “His eccentricity got him 
into the notion it wasn’t meant that woman should be 
alone, and so of a delightful summer’s eve—when the 
roses smiled and cowslips laughed, Sunday evening, too, 
mind ye gentle reader,that * 

Delightful hour of witching love— 
hecaught up his hat and was seen ascending the steps of 
the cottage beside the hill—where he trrpped 
A lovely damsel bright and fair. 

She opened the door, as he politely asked, ‘is the Chiéf| 
Justice within!’ * No,sir,’ said the’ pretty one,, * but. will 
beshortly.” ‘Ah, that’s no matter, said the Counselior, | 
as he Was curtsied withinthe door, ‘I did not come to see! 
the father,.my client is interested only in the testimony of! 
the daughter. My client, Madam, owns the mansion you | 
see from yonder, and the pith of his suit is to ascertain if| 
you have any objection to become its mistress. I'll call! 
next Sabbath evening for your answer.’ * Why sir, it 
won’t be necessary to suspend the suit. I think your cli-| 
ent’s' case is founded in justice, and I ain sure he will) 
win his point without any special pleading; but as father) 
has been 21 years upon the bench, it would be decorous to} 
see if his opinion does not confirm mine.— Certainly | 
madam,’ said the lawyer,asthe father entered the apart-| 
ment. It is needless tosay that*the full court did not re-| 
verse the decision—and the ha>py pair signed the bond| 
and went into possessiou in four weeks from that night—| 
Boston Courier. 





Tue American Eacur.—When we see the proud and| 
independent bearing of this noble bird, which we have al-| 
ways been taugnt to regard as the emblem of America, we, 
cannoc regret that the suggestion of Franklin was not} 
adopted, and the Turkey made to take that place in our! 
coin and on our banners, which is now filled by the Ame-| 
ncan Kagle. With the Eagle, we are early taught to as- | 
sociate greatness and independence, and there is certajnly | 
no animal, whose appearance or habits can more forcibly | 
convey those ideas. ‘he American Eagle, perched on| 
the summit of a lofty pine, or soaring frée as the winds| 
which sustain him, far above all the other inhabitants of | 
the earth, is an object which excites the pride end admira- 
tion of aun American citizen; and many a keen sportsman, 
after raising his fowling piece to strike the Eagle to the 
earth, has hesitated to draw the trigger, reluctant to take 
the life of the bold’ Eagle of America. This is a feeling| 
which. ought to be cherished; for it has its foundation in 
Love of Country. 

We are led to make these remarks, by seeing a few 
days since, a pair of these noble birds—a sight by no 
means common, as it is exceedingly difficult to take them 
alive. There is no animal, which guards its liberty with 
greatercare. ‘They were taken in March last, in Derry, 
N. H. by felling a lofty tree, in which was a nest, con- 
taining two young ones, unfledged. With much trouble 
they were reared, and are now in the possession of a gen- 
tleman in this city. -They are not yet fully grown, but 
are of a formidable size and appearance, already exhibit- 
ing the proud bearing of the American Eagle. 

Lirtte’s Museum for August contains a portrait, ta- 
ken from Frazier’s Magazine, of Miss Jane Porter, a name 
nearly as familiar to the minds of old and young as that of 
any great literary manor woman of these times; for Thad- 
deus of Warsaw, which brought tears into thousands of 
eyes thirty years ago, is still read amidst the multitude of 
novels of which it was the foterunner. Frazer in the 
biographical sketch of her which accompanies the portrait, 
Pde she may parody: Bishop Hall and tell Sir Walter 
Scott— ; 


I first adventured—follow me who list, 
And be the.second Scottish novelist. 

Miss Porter is now ‘inclining to three score ;” a fact 
Which the biographer says would not be infesred from her 
still handsome countenance; but she has made the foot- 
steps of time traceable by manifesting her powers of 
Penmanship.—Baltimore American. 


Roman ASTONISHMENT AT AN AMERICAN PaInTER.— 
We find in Dunlap’s History of the Arts of Design, an 
&ccount of the admiration felt and expressed for Benja- 
min West, on his first setting foot ‘in Rome. It was 
about seventy-five years ago; and the inhabitans of the 
eternal city, it seems, had never dreamt that either a 
painter or a christian could come out of the wilds of A- 


chad come to study painting, and that American a Quaker! 


rapher, ‘‘arrived safe at the great metropolis, and was 
introduced to the remains of her ancient taste and: splen- 
dor, scarcely more the ébject of his admiration, than he 
was of attention to the nobles of Italy, and the illustrious 
strangers with whom the city swarmed.’ An Almerican 


This was a matter of astonishment, and when it was 
found that the young man was neither black nor savage, 
but fair, intelligent, and already a painter, West became 
emphatically the lion of the day in Rome.” ; 


M, pr Tatteyranp.—It is generally reported in the 
French papers, that this able diplomist and extraordinary | 
man has taken care, in case of his death, that: the histo- || 
rical documents, of which he is possessed, shall be secu. 
red.tothe world. ‘He has long been engaged in writing 
his memoirs, and his secretary is employed for several 
hours every day, arranging the materials given him by 
the prince. ‘The publication of his politieal discourses 
is to precede that of thé memoirs, by which means M. de 
Talleyrand intends to prove his political consistency. 
The comparison of his words and actions, at different pe- 
riods, will, he supposes, show that- he has never contra- 
dicted himself.—We do not doubt his talents for overcom- 
ing most obstacles, and if the above statement be true, we 
anticipate the appearance of these pages -with curious 
interest. ; 


Tue tate Evorement.—We can state upon the high- 
est authority, that proceedings in the court of chancéry 
will be instantly commenced against Mr. Brinsley Sher- 
idan, calling upon him to make a fitting settlement npon | 
his bride, or to bow to the alternative of ‘all property be- | 
ing settled upon herself and childrén., Although the lady | 

| 





is nota vard of chancery, the jurisdiction of the court ex- 
tends to the case of minors. It must not be forgotten that 
the heiress is not of age; under these circumstances, Mr.- 
Sheridan will be deprived of a life interest even in the, 
£40,000: and, in case of the death of his lady. he will) 
not enjoy a single sous of the inheritance. The proceed-| 
ings are said to be instituted by Sir Colquhoon himself; , 
and soine curious particulars respecting the history of this, 


— 


and the other will burn with more rapidity than almost 


any thing in nature. The-famous peruvian bark, so much 
used for strengthening stomachs, and the poisonous prin- 


-ciple-of opiunf, are formed of the same materials. 


An anecdote is related of the eminent surgeon Dupuy- 
tren. Hearing that the ex-king, Charles X, while at 


‘Holyrood, was somewhat afflicted with poverty, Dupuy- 


tren wrote’ to him that his fortune amounted to three mill- 
ions of franks, one million of which he had set apart as a 
dowry for his daughter, another million was sufficient for 
himself, and the third was at the service of his majesty. 
He'entreated that his answer might be siraply yes or no; 
15 days afterward he received a sheet of paper folded in 
letter form, and éontaining the single word yes. The 
million franks were deposited with Rothschild, subject.to 
the ex-king’s order, but. subsequent events relieved him 
from the necessity of drawing for it. , 


West's Picrures.—Benjamin West was probably.the 
most indefatigable painter that ever lived. Sogreat was 
the number and magnitude of his pictures, that, (as we 
learn from his biographer) it was ascertained, by a curious 
calculation, that to contain all his pictures, a gallery would 
be necessary four hundred feet long, fifty broad, and forty 
high: so that his paintings must cover a surface of mpre 
than three-fourths of an acre. 


A gentleman who married a lackadaisical young lady 
was visited soon after by an old friend. The lady after 
enlarging’ in an animated strain upon the pleasures of 
London, had retired for the night, when his old friend ex- 
claimed, ‘Why, Jack, your wife is not so pensive as she 
used to be.’? To which the other replied, with a shrug, 
‘*No, she has left that off; she is now ex-pensive.” : 


Genius Feminine. -’s face is almost the only excep- 
tion I know the observation, that something feminine—not 
effeminate, mind—is discoverable in the countenances of 
all men of genius. Look at the face of old Dampier, a 
rough sailor, but a man of exquisite mind. How soft is 
the air of his countenance; how delicate the shape of his 
temples.—Coleridge. 








famous fortune are expected to transpire in the discussion. | 
—Court Journal. 


A Suort Examination.—Mr. Brunel, in his examina- 
tion before the lerd’s committee, now sitting on the great 
western railway, was asked, ‘* whether he had not examin- | 
ed (last year) as to the number of locks and the difficulty 
of going along the Regent’s canal!” and He answered as 
follows: ‘* Yes, I stated the number of locks and the time | 


inform the noble lords, that my cross-examination was by 
seven different counsel, that it occupied altogether a rort- | 
nieHt, and covers 500 sheets of brief paper, and I may| 


temper, and to give him a lock-jaw ‘into the bargain.— | 


London paper. | 


e } 
A married couple in Maine sued mutually, a short time, 
since, for divorce. One of the grounds on which the hus-} 
band prayed for a separation was, that his wife smoked—| 
that she smoked day and night, and further that she| 
smoked before marriage, but concealed the habit from him | 
until after their union. ‘The wife, on her side, put ina} 
cross plea, that the husband chewed tobacco; and not only 
chewed tobacco; but ate onions. Causes of dissatisfaction 
so’ strong, added to divers others mutually alledged and 
proven, were deemed sufficient by the court, and the dis- 
gusted couple were allowed to separate and enjoy apart 
their delectable propensities. ; 


CrocketaniA.—A Tennessee paper states that a few 
days ago, while Colonel Crocket was addressing the peo- 
ple in Wesley, @ pert political opponent, with the view of| 
confounding him, handed him a’coon skin, asking him if, 
it was good fur. The speaker, instead of flying into a 
passion, deliberately took the.skin, blew it out, examined 
it, and turning to the owner, drily remarked—** No, sir, 
*tis not good fur; my dogs'would’nt run such a ’coon, nor 
bark at aman that was fool enough to carry such a skin.” 
The poor fellow slunk away,.and has not been heard of 
since. 


Tue celebrated Indian, Corn Plant, is still living at his 
residence near the source of the Alleghany river, New- 
York, at the advanced age of 118 years. He is said to 
enjoy excellent health, and to be able to mount and ride 
his horse with great ease: his wife and wife’s mother are 
both living, the first 108, and the latter 128 years old. We 
doubt if there can be found in any other one family in the 
world, three persons of equal advanced ages.—JViles’ 
Register. 


Resvu.ts or Cuemicat ExpertMents.—Aquafortis and 
the air which we breathe are made of the same materials. 
Linen, and sugar, and spirits of wine are so much alike 
in their chemical composition that naold shirt can be con- 
verted into its own weight in sugar, and the sugar into 
spiritsof wine. Water is made of two substances; one, 








merica. ‘The unsophisticated yankee, *says his Biog- 


it occupied, and the time we should occupy ; but I sheuid | 


have given answers that appear to contradict each other.” || 
{| Such a cross-examination was enough to, put a man out of 


History anpD Porrry.—The one is like+the -mark- 
left by the thunder storm—the blasted tree—the puri- 
ified atmosphere; the other, like the flash from the. bosom 
of the cloud, or the voice ot the tempest announcing 
its approach. Theone is the track of the ocean on its 
shore; the other, the continual movement and murmur of 
the sea. , . 





Sroicism or Seamen.—Inured to hardships, to dan- 
gers, and to a perpetual change of companions, the sea- 
men contracts a species of stoicism almost incredible.— 
‘«Avast there!” cried a sailor to his comrade,- who was 
busied. in heaving overboard the lower division of a ship- 
mate just cut in halves by a chain-shot at a great naval 
|engagement, ‘Avast! let us first see if Ben ar’nt got the 
key of our mess-chest in his pocket.” 


General Jones, who made a handsome fortune, from a 
mean -beginning, happening to have some words with a 
person who had known him for some time, was asked by 
the other how he could have the impudence to give himself 
so many airs before him, when he knew yery well that he 
remembered him seven years before, when he had hardly 
aragto his back? ‘You lie, Sirrah,’”’ replied Jones, 
“for seven years ago I had nothing but rags to my back.” 


Someruine gust Like A Huspanp.—A Genoese lady 
was questioning one of Tuscany on the number of her love 
ers; ‘just at present,” replied the Tuscan fair, “I have 
but one.”—*But one,”’ ejaculated the other—‘‘what sol- 
itude, what ennui, why it is just like a husband!” 


True Frrenpsuie.—*The water that flows.from a 
spring, does not congeal in winter; and those sentiments 
‘of’ friendship which flow from the heart, cannot be frozen 
hy adversity.’’, ; 


Wuat’s IN a NAME’—There was an officer attached to 
the Russian Legation at Washington, whose name was 
« Blowmanozoff ;’—Blow-my-nose-off. 


“‘ Contempt of fame isthe contempt of virtue. Next to 
our’ own esteem, says the best of Roman philosophers, it 
is avirtue to desire the esteem of others. A thousand 
misfortunes are less affecting than a single kindness.” 


A Miss Wood lately recovered of a Mr. Hurd, at the 
London Common Pleas, for a breach of promise to marry, 
4500 pounds sterling. Whoever Hurd of such a price for 
Wood! , , 


To expect one who does not come 
sleep—to serve and not be advance 
enough to kill a man.—Italian Proverb. 


lie abed and not 
are three things 


Whoever is fond of the golden medium, is serene and 
exempted équally from the filth of an old mansion, and 
from the cares of an envious court.— Horace. 


I will adhere to the connsel of good men, although 
misfortune or death should be the’ consequence.—Ci- 








which is the cause of almost all combustion’ or burning, 


cero. 
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THE MANIAC., — + 
Wreck of Beauty!—thine the sadness 


Hath upon thy spirit fell— 
And thy pale lips ever moving 
With high words, or muttering low, 
Curses on “the. traitor proving,” . 
Tell a tale of guilt, and woe. . ° 


Fallen Beauty !—Once no weeping, .* 
Sorrowing, or shame, or care, 
Gave thy days, ar nights in keeping 
* To the vigils of despair. 
’ Then, oh then, with glad laugh ritging, 
Well do I remember thee, 
O’er thy flowery path-way springing, 
Like a wild Fawn, fleet and free. 


But the spoiler came to nestle 
All those early joys among, 
Giving birth to thoughts, which wrestle 
With the virtues of the young: 
Trusting Maiden!—wrong the feelings, 
Which that wily tempter’s art; 
Brought, and twined by subtle dealings 
*Round thy young and guiltless heart. 


Wretched beavty!—vain thy curses, 
For they cannot kill the. past! 

Or blot out the sad reverses 
Guilt hath ’round thy fair fame cast. 

Spare thy curses—for keen anguish 
Must its hated visage rear 

. Wer him—'till his false soul languish 
In the clutches of despair. 
Wainut-Hiils, O. 











ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE LADY OPPOSITE. 

*Tis distancé,lends enchantment to the view.—Campbell. 

Poets, lovers, idiots, and other crack-brained mortals, 
stand on this earth and look at the stars and moon, and 
pronounce them exceedingly beautiful. Now, if: these 
beings could only get near enough to those brilliant bodies, 
they would find all their beauties to vanish, and, instead 
of being the homes of brighter existences, would discover 
them to be much like our own earth, heaps of dirt and 
water. The clouds that float so lightly in the blue ex- 
panse above us, wreathing themselves into every imagi- 
nable shape of beauty, are nothing but damp, hazy.mas- 
ses of fog, which would give you the fever and ague. 
Yonder distant hill, which raises its branching honors so 
proudly up against the sky, leoks like a bit of Paradise 
from where we sit; but just piace the soles of your feet 
upon it and all its charms vanish jnto thinair. You hear 
tell of a great man on the other side of the vasty deep, 
and you think you would part with half your substance to 
know such a prodigy, but when you see him, you see a 
turn-up nose, bandy legs, graceless form and a bore in 
conversation. Thus is it throughout all nature—distance 
is the prime magic after all—and without. it a gréat deal 
of ogy world’s beauty and loveliness would happen not 
to be. . 

Experience is frequently of no avail to us, Despite 
Madame De Stael, and Lady Byron. I had formed many 
erroneous conclusions in regard to individuals of whom } 
had judged at first sight, and discovered that after intima- 
cy generally falsified my first impressions. Yet, like 
every body else, I paid but little attention to the lessons 
of experience; and went on in my heedless career, judging 
of persons from a transient interview, and forming opin- 
ions from physiognomical peculiarities which acquaint- 
ance almost uniformly banished. 

I was young and enthusiastic, when I took board on 
—— street. To me everything seemed instinct with life 
and joyousness; and I verily believed poets, who sing of 
sorrow, and misanthropists, the greatests of all earthborn 
‘fools. When I met with any object whose proportions 
were not very symmetrical, | immediately supplied the 
deficiency from resources of my fancy, for I could not 
abide the presenee of anything which was not after.the 
fashion of my own heart. Perfection in human beings, 
was to me nota dream, but an entity; and many a man 
and many a woman seemed to be without a flaw, spot, or 
blemish. I really think I was the most amiable person- 
age, take me all in all, whose dwelling was to be found 
on this side of the stars. Alas! my amiability, like the 
beauty of my maiden aunt Sally, may be talked about, 
but cannot be manifested—it served my heart the same 
trick which her beauty served her features—it took a 


| Mrs. A.’s on 


Frefich leave before I was aware of it, and I now sit my- 
self down to the solemn task of dropping a tear and writ- 
ing an epitaph toits memory, If you have any curiosity, 
dear reader, to understand how so lamentable a catastro- 


||phe was brought about, read the following chapter from 
Which no human tongue can tell; 


For the fearful blight of madness ade jit can make you. 


the annals of my ‘experience, and you will be as wise as 


1 was a gay-hearted fellow when [ first took board at 
\ street. I was a passionate lover of the 
beautiful, and as it had pleased the fates to endow me 
with a quantum sufficit of fancy, I was at no loss for ob- 
|jects of idolatry. The only perplexity with me was; on 








‘|| whom I should concentrate the plentitude of my affections. 


|f sdon found an object’ 

I commenced boarding at Mrs. A.’s.on May-day, and 
after having warmed my palate with a cup of Souchong, 
walked towards the front door-to see what was — 
without. The sun was just down, and all nature looke 
as glorious as a visionary could wish. I seated myself at 
the door, and began to inspect the various objects about 
me. Directly opposite there was a very neat house built 
after the cottage fashion, seated a short distance back 
from the street. “Within the enclosure in front, there was 
a display of the taste of the inmates, consisting of vines 
and shrubbery, al} in the brightness and brilliancy of a 
May-day bloom. The house was like 4 pure thought 
in a bosom of contentnient, and I concluded that it was 
the resideuce of one of the happiest families in existence. 

I enjoyed my speculations for a few moments, when my 
attention was diverted'to a lady whose light and buoyant 
step seemed to put dull care at defiance, passing on the 
other side of the street. She stopped at the gate, it turn- 
edon its hinges, and she skipped into the enclosure. She 
halted, flung a green calash back from her features, stoop- 
ed down, plucked a rose, arose and turned her face imme- 
diately towards me. Good conscience! it was like—I 
have not got time to think what it. was like—but it com- 
pletely electrified me. The light of her. eyes streamed 
across the street, and entering my heart, caused it to pal- 
pitate in a manner altogether unprecedented. Before I 
had time to recover frem the shock, and to regain my 
senses, she vanished within the house, and was lost to my 
vision. ' 

I was soon enveloped in a profound speculation on the 
subject of the singular influence which a pretty face ex- 
erts over a sensitive heart. How utterly inexplicable is 
the nature of that charm! Although you may have hung 
enraptured upgn countenances blessed by the ever-smiling 
presence of the spirit of beauty a thousand times, yet a 
different modification of features will set your heart into 


jas busy a business as though you had never seen such a 


thing before. Youth bows down in fondness at the shrine 
of beauty; and beneath its influence the care-worn veteran 
of three score and ten, forgetful alike of his crutches and 
infirmities, rejoices in the fulness of his spirit. Beauty 
breaks up the distinctions of men—the proud are humbled, 
the stoical learn to-feel, and the spirits of the shrinking 
ones are nerved by the presence of .a new-born. energy. 

But the cause of this revery has returned and stands at 
the door of the domicil opposite. Unfortunately the sha- 
dows of the evening have come down. upon the face of the 
earth, and her features are but indistinctly discerned. 
She advanced towards the gate, and bent her head grace- 
fully.over it. I strained my eyes in vain to trace the out- 
lines of hér lineaments, and would have given half of 
‘what I was worth—a pitiful recompense ’tis true—for the 
blessing of an introduction. I sat rivetted to the spot, 
gazing upon every motion of her body, and cursing the 
formularies of society, which interfered so essentially with 
the dictates of nature, and prevented.any becoming an ac- 
quaintance of hers forthwith. She had been standing 
there but a few minutes, when a young man advanced, and 
stopped immediately before her. I heard-her return his 
salutations and invite him in, with a voice which sounded 
most musically in my ears. He obeyed, and they were 
seated at the door. 

How I envied him! I took my hat and walked away; 
but could think of nothing: but the girl who had worked 
such a change in the character of my feelings’ in‘ so short 
a period. Of course, I managed to walk-very slowly by 
the gate a dozen times during the evening. Every.time 
I passed, alow murmur of voices reached me, which filled 
me with a variety of suspicions. I thought it was alto- 
— probable that they were avowed lovers; but yet, 

resolved, with the blessing of fate, and a.superior genius, 
to work the death of any engagement which might subsist 
between them. [I had never been.so singularly handled 
by a beautiful face before, and sincerely thought that des- 
tiny had brought me into her vicinity, and that in the de- 
crees of fate it was recorded that we twain should be one 
flesh. 

I retired in great anxiety, and lay sleepless, thinking 
over a hundred different methods of forming an acquaint- 
ance. I felt that my heart was solely hersthat her one 
look had caused all the wandering fancies of my brain to 
concentrate themselyes—and I most seriously premedi- 
tated matrimony with her. The only prayer that escaped 
me on that night was for an early aequaintance, and a 





























successful result. Towards sunrise, I fell asleep and 


ran up stairs, and seated myself at the window. 


dreamed of old castles, vine-embowered cottages, stolen 
interviews, vows-and protestations. 

The next day was Sunday.’I made.my toilet with un- 
precedented scrupulosity. I was fully satisfied that if J 
could place myself in the range of her eyes, my person 
and its fascinations would produce an impression which 
would not be easily removed. I seated myself at the 
window, and watched the premises opposite, as soon as 
the church bells sounded over the town, fully resolved on 
feasting my soul on sentiment, at whatever church she 
might grace on the morning in question, I sit in a ner- 
vous trepidation until the bell had ceased to ring, and she 
appeared not. I knew she could not have left the premi- 
ses within an hour, for 1 had given my undivided utten- 
tion throughout every mament of that period. 1 began . 
to fear that my extra-decorations would be of little ser- 
vice to me, as she would not go out. While my spirit 
was distracted by a variety of contending thoughts and 
emotions, I saw a gentleman enter the gate and knock at 
the’ door. A minute afterwards, I had the inexpressible 
grief to see him lead off the girl of my heart. I flew 

own stairs like a frightened cat. Before I reached the 
bottom, I experienced the truth of the old saying, “The 
more haste the less speed.”” Somehow or other, stair car- 
péts will have holes’in them, particularly if ‘they belong 
to boarding houses. In my haste-the point of my square- 
toed boot entered one of the crevices in the carpet, and 
over I went... My fall brought Mrs. ‘A. out of her apart- 
ment, who loaded me with an amount of sympathy abso- 
lutely insupportable. I got up, and rubbed my shin, bat 
it would not be comforted. ‘The widow proposed vinegar 
and salt, and while she went to get it, I limped out of the 
door, and made way out of her sight. . 

I could scarcely walk. From the bottom of my heart 
I cursed the ragged carpet, which had caused me the 
awkward gait which,I pursued. When I reached the 
corner of ‘the street, I looked in every direction for my 
charmer and her gallant, and thought I discovered them 
nearly a square from me. I made as much speed towards 
them as possible, and entéred the church door just as they 
had seated themselves. I got a very- eligible seat for my 
purpose, and began to look round as frequently as was 
prudent for the purpose of holding a colloquy with her 
eyes; she seemed to avoid my looks, and paid very scrupu- 
lous attention to the preacher, which duty—may I be for- 
given—I entirely neglected. For an hour and an half I 
Istrove most assiduously to catch her eye, but could not. | 
got into a tremendous fever, which soon increased to its 
climax; which was a raging passion. I fear the service 
was of but little efficiency to my spirit on that morning; 
for the only devotion which I felt was that of the heart, 
and the only object which I worshipped was the beautiful 
being, whose face I could not for my life get a glance of. 
While the minister pronounced a benediction upon us, | 
saw her face—but, heavens! what was my chagrin and vex- 
ation’ of spirit; when instead of a blushing beauty, my 
eyes rested on a countenance as ugly as any of which poet 
or painter ever conceived! I rushed out of the church 
precipitately, and journeyed homeward as rapidly as the 
painfully tender condition of my shin would admit of. I 
I never 
perpetrated so sad a mistake in all my life before; for 
casting my look over the street I discovered the object of 
my adoration, feeding a canary bird! Presently another 
girl entered about her size, attended by her gallant, who 
left her at the gate, and proceeded onwards. I have since 
learned that I had the misfortune to mistake the hired 
girl for the mistress on the morning in question. 

The business of a man in love is generally very much 
neglécted. Mine was very inadequately attended to dur- 
ing the ensuing week. 1 thought of the pretty being op- 
posite, during the live-long day, and dreamed of her dur- 
ing the live-long night. My eyes were frequently feasted 
on the splendors.of her person and features, which seemed 
to increase in loveliness the longer they were cohtemplat- 
ed. It was perfectly manifest to me, that she observed 
my attention towards her, and as she seemed altogether 
conscious of her beauty, she availed herself of every op- 
portunity togratify me. I duly appreciated her kindness, 
and watched her with an anxiety of the most untiring 
nature. Regularly as the sun went down, I seated my- 
self at my window, and with equal regularity she caressed 
the flowers and shrubbery.. Oh, it was a most enchant 
ing occupation to observe with what grace she plucked 4 
flower. and placed it near that heart which was so desti- 
tute of sin and care; and the inimitable éase.of her action 
as she stepped over the green sward, as if she were afraid 
she might do some injury if she placed her foot in a wrong 
place—when she might have trod on the most delicate 
flower that ever bloomed without crushing it! : 

Many an evening did I stand without the gate and lis- 
ten to her as she sat at the piano, flinging magic upon the 
atmosphere around. There wasa softness and, sentiment 
in the tremulous tones of her voice, which accorded ex- 


























ceedingly -well with the pathetic condition of my oan 
And, then, what life there was in her song of gaicty! : 

thrilled my inmost sensibility, and waked up the thoughts 
and imaginings to which | had previously been @ —. 
The glimpses which I caught through the window of he 
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fair brow, her dark eye, her flushed cheek, and her ruby 
lips on which the words hung and trembled as if they 
were loth to part—who could blame them!—all conspired 
to.increase the poetical passion, which I had conceived, 


* ‘to an intensity which one of.colder temperament would 


have pronounced madness. . I yearned for ‘an introduction. 
All my plans had proved abortive. None of. my friends 
were acquainted with her; and, at times, I resolved to 
trample on the prescribed forms of society, and introduce 
myself. , 

I was jn as sada predicament as lover ever experienced; 
and the agony of it was, I could not contrive any means 
by which to get out.’ My mind was unfitted for business, 
and was liable to those absences which some think peeu- 
jiar to genius. I hope they will make no exception in 
the present instance, let justice dictate as it may. My 
appetite left me, which my kind hostess observed; and she 
forthwith recomméndéd sundry infallible nostrums, the 
names of which were swallowed up in the one all engulph- 
ing feeling of the moment. My friends noticed a change 


_in my manner, and exercised their ingenuity to discover 


the mysterious cause. ‘Some of them thought me under 
the influence of a conversion of heart, and, anticipating 
sermons, avoided me; the charity cf others suspected me 
of mental hallucination, and they thought me a candidate 
for the lunatic asyluni. But I only knew the cause of my 
altered mein, and lost appetite, I shrouded the secret of 
my love in the depths of ny soul, and there, in the silence 
around me, I worshipped the spirit whose influence was 
upon me. My heart was an altar, and within its sanc- 
tuary I invoked an acquaintance with the object, whose 
smile alone could illumine my sadness, restore my senses, 
and—invigorate my appetite! 

One day, I was going down street, like a man who has 
lost his will. I noticed nothing which, was transpiring 
around me. My mind was at the cottage! As I passed 
rapidly along, I was nigh running against a lady. I turn- 
éd out to avoid her, and she unfortunately turned in the 
same direction. I opened my eyes and peréeived, J was 
dodging the idol of my heart. - ‘The hot blood flew to my 


. cheeks; and a heavenly smile played about her lips. I 


. reeled from one side of the pavement to the other, and 


she followed me. Suddenly I stopped, and said, ‘*We 
seem to be doomed to meet.”’ It was the sacred belief of 
my soul. I knew there was a destiny in the business, 
which time would reveal. She said nothing, and passed 
me. I involuntarily turned round to gaze on her receding 
form. My heart jumped into my throat, as if emulous of 
the elasticity of her step. All that day, I thought of my 
words—we seem doomed to meet. Was not our meeting 
in the street typical of the union of our souls! I fondly 
cherished the thought—the fancy—the delusion, or what- 
ever else it might be. ‘ 

I resolved on one thing—if I did not get an introduc- 
tion to her ina weck’s time, I would proceed sans ceremo- 
nie and introduce myself. I could net possibly stand 4 
longer absence of familiarity with her, and made my mind 
up to the undertaking. In the mean time I was sedulous 
in my attentions towards her. Every leisure moment I 
got was spent at my window, looking out for her appear- 
ance. I was restles8 when she was not to be seen, and 
tortured when I did see her, by the thought that I could 
not speak. | 

The weck transpired, and I did not get acquainted with 
her. The time of my allotted probation was over, and it 
now remained for me to fulfill my resolution, and introduce 
myself. I dressed myself with the most exact scrupulosi- 


‘ty, and, with a heart, courageous at one‘moment and cow- 


_ ardly the next, proceeded to the front door; she was at 


the gate. I descended the steps, and proceeded towards 
the curb-stone of the pavement. -Here I concluded that 
it would be.too abrupt to pass immediately over, and that 
I had better walk around the square and salute her when. 
I réached the spot. ‘To the right I wheeled, and walked 
around the corner. With a trembling set of nerves, a 
quaking heart, and a quivering knee, I went on. The 
moon was up, and the night looked, as if it had been made 
for the success of*my mission. A glorious chain of anti- 
cipations passed over my mind. I fancied that the ice 
‘was broken—we were acquainted—we were frequently to- 
gether—the momeatous period for vows arrived—we were 
plighted to each other—marriage preparations were made 
—the company was convened—we were man and wife— 
and by this time, I was within sight of the gate at which 
I had last seen the mistress of my affections. The gate 
was there, but she-was not. A deep shuddering passed 
over my vitals, and I proceeded onward. I saw her 
standing within the yard, and—how unfortunate—a gen- 
tleman was beside her! 

It is difficult to determine whether joy or vexation pre 
dominated with me at this unexpected, result. It was a 
relief to me at the moment; but then it necessarily post- 
poned my acquaintance with my unknown charmer. I 
thought I recognized in her gallant an individual who was 
not unknown to me; but as he stood in the shade of a 
tree, I could not be entirely certain. I crossed over and 
seated myself at the door, and gave up my mind to a va- 
riety of conjectures. It was past*ten o’clock before he 
left the premises; and when he did leave them, I left my 





seat and followed him, I soon overtook him and discover- 
ed that my suspicion. was correct, and that we. were ac- 
quainted with each other. Before'we parted, he agreed 
to introduce me to Miss Mary, as he called her, on the 
secord ensuing evening. . 

I summoned up as much philosophy during the two days 
as possible, and watched the lady opposite as indefatigably 
as ever. To my fancy she grew lovelier every day, and I 
looked upop her as my ‘destiny with certainty. Never 
were two such long days inflicted on a human being; they 
positively seemed endless.+ But the evening did arrive, 
and I made ample preparations for its anticipated contin- 
gencies. I seated myself on the porch and awaited my 
friend’s arrival with great anxiety. The lady made her 
appearance, and it would look like vanity.if I were to tell 
my thoughts. ‘The fact is, I was superstitious, and had: 
no doubts about the matter. i 

At last, Joe, faithful to his promise, came. I received 
him joyfully; never was visitor more sincerely welcomed. 
As we passed across the street, my nerves were all ajar— 
I felt very curious—and my‘heart jumped about as ‘if it 
meant to force an exit through my ribs. Joe placed his 
hand on the: gate—the hinge squeaked—and—yes, it was 
not a dream—I was within that sacred enclosure. Miss 
Mary was at the door. We approached her. Joe men- 
tioned our names together—how musically they sounded’ 
—Miss Hopewell. I scarcely heard her invitation to en- 
ter, but I blindly followed Joe,. and in two minutes was 
actually seated within four feet of the beautiful bady. 

The first five minutes were spent by Joe and the lady 
in discussing the mérits of the weather, and by myself, in 
collecting my scattered wits. The lady looked like a 
seraph—her features were smooth, and finely shaped, and 
her expression .was as innocent as‘if she resided in'a world 
from’ which sin had been banished. I was sitting near a 
table on which there were a dozen books, and took ip one 
for relief. I discovered it was Contarini Fleming, which 
had just been published. Miss Mary, thought I, has a 
decided ‘taste for literature in addition to her other hund- 
red qualities desiradle in a.wife. I will try how a literary 
topic will take. . ~ 

‘You have read this work—Contarini Fleming—I pre- 
sume, Miss Hopewell.”’ 

“Ves, sir.” 

‘Were you not delighted with it!’’ 

“Yes, sir.” : 

“Young D'Israeli is a fellow of splendid genius,” said 
I, ‘and he portrays a character with inimitable skill.” 

‘‘He is a very good character.” 

I thought she misunderstood me. She did not certainly 
mean that D’Israeli’s character was good. I attributed 
it all to the unsuspecting nature of her innocence; and 
said, ‘*He is a fellow ‘of pre-eminent talents, and his 
moral obliquities are very much to be regretted.” 

‘“*Yes, sir.” : 

‘*Do you. prefer him or Bulwer?” 

’ “J never read Bulwer, sir.” ; 

That is all owing to'the abominable cant about the im- 
moral tendency of Bulwer’s novels, thought I. 

‘“‘T suppose you are a devotee of Scott’s?”’ 

“Sirk” , 

‘Like every body else, I suppose, you acknowledge the 
powerful enchantment of the great magician’s pen, and 
when you read novels, prefer reading something by Scott?” 

‘<] never read it, sir.” 

I started back—‘never read it/—what does she mean? 
But here Joe commenced a conversation about a party 


must ‘confess, that her blunders in regard to some of my 
favorite authors, had caused me to doubt her literary ac- 
quirements. The chatm upon my mind was beginning to 
dissolve, and I thought I had rated her powers rather too 
high. ; 

‘In less than half’ an hour, I found that Miss Mary was 
as .simple a girl as ever tendnted a cottage. Shie-said 
something about the Children of the Abbey, and asked 
me if Scott was not the author of it! 

“Yes,”? I answered, ‘“‘and what is very remarkable, he 
published it on the same day that Mrs. Radcliffe published 
her Waverly, Miss Porter her Vivian Gray, Fielding his 
Rasselas, and Bulwer his Gertrude of Wyoming!” 

‘That was singular,” saidshe. . 

. *But not more so than that Byron a have publish- 
ed his Pleasures of the Imagination, on the same day on 
which Akenside produced his Task—two works which re- 
sembie each other very minutely in style, plot and execu- 
tion.” 

I would have gone on, had not my conscience imposed 
an interdict upon my tongue. I persuaded the beauty to 
take a seat at the piano, and after she had played off half 
a dozen songs, I requested her, as an especial favor, to 
sing the ‘Last link is broken,’ which request she complied 
with, very much to my satisfaction. She really sang 
sweetly, and so far as music could make a good wife, I 
conchudéd that she had a paramount claim—but as regards 
those qualities, which that good man, the Vicar of Wake- 
field, sought after, I could not say-so much. 

I had the horrors during the ensuing week most mer- 








Lwhich they had both attended a few nights previously. 1} 
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that evening—it was like passing from Africa to Nova 
Zembla in an instant. Never have I been. so sorely dis- 
appointed befote or since, and never will be in the same 
line again. My experience learned me two truths, of es- 
pecial importance to all bachelors. It is a wretched poli- 
cy to fall in love extemporaneously—and pretty girls are 
not always the worthiest of a sensiblé man’s devotion. 

; ' T. H. 8. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF OHIO. 


Report of a Committee of the Board of Trustees of the 
Medical College of Ohio, on the fiscal management ‘of the 
Institution, read May 20, 1835, accepted and ordered to 
be placed on the minutes. 


The committee, appointed on the 15th of April, “for 
the purpose of reporting on the situation of the college to 
the next meeting of the Board,” have made sundry inqui- 
ries into the fiscal and other concerns of the institution. 

From the best -information obtained by the committee, 
it appears that the claims now existing against the college 
amount to about twenty-four hundred dollars. 

The only source of revenue accruing te the college, is 
that which arises from sales at auction; and, by a law of 
ae this source will cease in the month of June, 

The best estimate which the committee are able to 
make of the extent of the revenue accruing to the institu- 
tion during the period of about twelve months, in which 
time only the right of the college to that revenue will 
exist, cannot exceed $400 per quarter, or a total amount 
of $1600—leaving about $800, with the accruing inter- 
est, entirely unprovided for. “' 

The committee are unable to advise the Board as to the 
best method to be pursued, to effect an extinguishment of 
the claims thaf must continue to exist upon the college 
after the exhaustion of all the means applicable to their 
payment. 

They are led to believe tlrat the institution must, in a 
great measure, exist upon its own resources, and not de- 
pend hereafter upon legislative aid to any great extent. 

The large,amount of money heretofore applied to the 
uses of the college, contrasted with the evident want of 
success which has attended the institution, has, it is be- 
lieved, produced a feeling of strong repugnance in the 
legislature of the state, to afford any further aid; particu- 
Jarly when the opinion generally entertained in that body, 
for some length of time, has been: that an institution dig- 
nified with the name of the “ Medical College of Ohio,” 
has but too clearly indicated an arena for the display ‘of 
local jealousies. ; 

The committee not having been favored by the late 
Board of Trustees with a schedule of the valuable effects 
belonging to the college, are unable to give any informa- 
tion as to their extent or cost. 

The only paper which the committee have been able to 
procure touching this branch of the subject, is a report 
(politely furnished by the present secretary) made*to the 
late Board of Trustees, by the librarian, bearing date the 
Ist of March, 1824, by which it appears that the library 
then consisted of 1642 volumes. 

The committee cannot but believe, that with a proper 
attention to the interests entrusted to their care—with a 
fixed determination ‘to promote those interests—having a 
due regard for their own character and standing, and 
throwing aside all feelings of a personal nature,—it will 
be in the power of the present Board of Trustees to exalt 
the character of the Medical School to such an extent, that - 
the institution will not only be relieved from the pregent 
pecuniary embarrassments, but eventually regain thie good 
feeling and fostering care of the legislature. 

Ws. S. Harcn, 
Wn. Burk, 
Wn. Srepuenson, 











Cincinnati, May 20th, 1835. 





New System or Jurisprupence.—The following mode 
of dispensing justice must be singularly convenient. It 
precludes the necessity of introducing any evidence on the 
part of the Government, and must save a great deal of 
time and expense. Jf a man is innocent—let him prove it! 
What can be more simple'—Balt. Gazette. 

The Leipsic Gazette contains a report of 23 trials of 
persons in 1834, accused of incendiarism, in the kingdom 
of Saxony. Among others is the following:—The farmer 
Ss , at Wendisch Lieppe, was suspected of having 
wilfully set fire to his barn, and condemned to be impris- 
oned in a House of Correction, until he should prove his 
innocence, with this reserve, that the imprisonment should 
not exceed ten years. Thetailor O , at Brockwitz 

was alsosuspected of having wilfully set fire to two houses 
that were burnt down in that place, and condemned to be 
imprisoned in a House of Correction until he has exoner- 
ated himself from suspicion, nevertheless, the incarcera- 
tion not to exceed the period of five years. Two other 

















cilessly. My feelings were completely wheeled about on 


cases of the same kind are in the report. 
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ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 
Tue Portuanp Macazine. Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Portland, Maine.— 


Tu Peart. Jsaac C. Pray, Boston, Massachusetts.—Tut Famity 
Minstaet. Chhrles Dingley, New-York City.—&c. §e. Se. 








We have a number Of very excellent periodicals on our ex- 
change-list, whose good qualities we fear are not so gene- 
rally known as they deserve to be, We have for some time} 
been interiding to give some of ihem a more formal intro-| 
ductioh to our. readers, than we are in the. habit of doing| 
when such works make their first appearance. To, publish 
two or three good ‘numbers of a paper, fs quite an easy matter; 
but tocontinue a paper good for a year, or two or three, re- 
quires much industry and patient labor, decident talents, and a 
great deal of money. If we can be of any service to our edi- 
torial brethren, by making their works better known than they 
are at present among our own readers, it will give us great 
pleasure. 


———————— 


“The Family Minstrel.°—A very neat medium quarto of 
eight pages, published twice a month in the city of New-York, 
by. James De Voe, and conducted by Charles Dingley. It is 
devoted to music and musical knowledge, as connected with 
practical education, domestic enjoyments, and the worship of 
God. The general contentsare—Brief histories of music, from 
the earliest ages; Biographical sketches of eminent musical 
men; Just and unbiassed criticisms on new musical publica- 
tions; Essays on church music, vocal style, &c.; Facts show- 
ing the importance of musical instructron in schools of every 
grade, from the primary school to the university; Physialogical 
inquiries into the construction of the human voice, ear, &c., 
with directions for their cultivation; Elements of musical elo-| 
cution; Systems of itstruction, and qualification of teachers; | 
Hints to patents in giving their children a musical elastin! 
Records of the transactions of musical societies; Anecdotes of] 





music, with accounts of its effects; Gems of’ poetry—sacred, 
moral, and devotional; Elegant and useful literature——The 
terms of the “Minstrel,” are two dollars per year, payable in 
advance. 





“The Portland Magazine.”;—Nine or ten months ago, we re-} 
ceived from Portland, Maine, a couple of numbers of a month- 
ly magazine, of thirty-two medium octavo pages, edited by 
Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. We at that time thought and. spoke 
well of the work; but we had no idea that its fair editor con- 
templated making it anything more than a pleasant and inter- 
esting affair—The eleventh number is now beforé us; we have 
been regular readers of it from the commencement; and, we| 
must say for its interesting conductor, that what there is of her 
work is scarcely at all inferior to any literary monthly in the 
country. Mrs. Stephens is a high-souled and superior woman; 
she holds a penof much power, and uses it to good purpose; 
she has a vigorous and, cultivated intellect, and a manly, ay, 
and what is better, a womanly heart. Her magazine is some- | 
times alinost wholly written by herself; and yet it is various | 
enough to be readable. In tales, essays, and verse, she is al-| 
most equally at home; though we wish she would abandon 
the latter. The standard ef magazine poetry is now so low, 
that that department of such works can very well be commit- 
ted to the hands of inferior individuals.. This is a fact; and 
itis not much te be wandered at. The writing of verse is at 
this day a part of a genteel education. Every master, and 
miss in the country, dabbles in ita little. Their immature 
thoughts and lame lines are cobbled up by good-natured nurses 
and admiring friends,and forthwith despatched to some week- 
ly or monthly publication, with an irresistibly polite note, re- 
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anopolis. - It does not make a very hapdsome appearance, but 
contains some substantial matter, and reads well. It is stated 
in the number before us, that the mechanical department of the 
work will be,improved hereafter. ‘The “Aurora” is published 
and edited by M. M. Henkle, -formerly of this city; and we 
think the Indianians will do well to patronize it. Issued 
weekly, eight pages Super-royal quarto. Price per year, three 
dollars if payment-be made within three months after the time 
of subscribing; four dollars if not made till the expiration of 
the year. 


“The Zodiaé.’—This is a monthly quarto of sixteen pages; 
very handsomely got up, and filled for.the most part with origi- 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 22, 1835. — ° 
Fortucominc Works.—Messrs. Key and Biddle, of Philadel- 
phia, have ih press a volume of poems by Mrs. Ellett of New- 
York, a lady of not much literary celebrity} but of very fine 
tafents.—The same publishers have also in press; a new 
|volume: of poems from the pen of Dr. James G. Pereival, It 
has been a number of years since’Dr. Percival made his last 
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nal matter: and this is about all we can say of it, ‘till we get [poetical Spprmerees bet ale agg Ne he has not been idle, A 
another copy. We received the fitst number from Albany a a wae aan wee bes line treat now, when the bold and 
few days ago; but a friend was so immediately emamored of jibe Susy ee almost “s forgotten thing.” — Dr. Byrd, 
it, that he bore it,off before we had read a column of it, and mance te olavar,” oe s-lnGdel,” ve ay engaged upon a 
has not made his appearance before us since. We hope it.has mei ore : gage 0 en omen "7 he Hawks of Hawk 
not taken him a star-gesing. ollow. Phe National Gazette says, it will embrace a do- 

mestic story interwoven with the adventures of a wild band of 
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“Baltimore Young Men’s Paper.’—One of the dozen best 
quarto periodicals im the Union. Its selections:are made with 
great care, and with a view more to the improvement’ of its || 
aon-se! than to their pues gratification. A specimen of ats | Sounteing Sashes Drake of this city, has a small volume in 
origina matter may be found on our second page. Its editorial |press, about seventy pages, entitled “The Outlaw, and Othe 
department is characterized by intelligence and good sense. }| poems: by Charles A Joncas” Ie will be publi ss d | x 
s ; >, a: | s; by A. : , ished early in 

g > p ] le » , 
ly thot Aad ka — aah fifty cents per an=/September. A number of the minor pieces have appeared in 

m, payable within = man bs from the time of subscribing. |\the periodicals of this city, and been much admired.—Mr 
J.N. Medalton, and T.S. Arthur, editors—These gentlemen Simms, author of “The Yemassee,” &c., is said tot : \ d 

2 ‘ > ~ BS, o see . 8 Si opee vo 
were formerly-contributors to the columns of the Mirror, and || eq ne alti : pis orients 
’ ;ed upon a new romance, the scene of which is laid d 
favorites with our readers. G. || he old mn of : in S Y toriggente pentig 

: i old town of Dorchester, in South-Carolina, and the incj- 
: pores are drawn principally from the history of the war of the 
MY LIFE, A NOVEL. ames In speaking of it, the Charleston City Gazette, 
, |says, “The vicissitudes of love will of course’ i i 
My Lree. By the author of ‘Stories of Waterloo, ‘Wild Sports of | the sie f battle. toiny eae wil a ——— = 
tat tata Bab. ; \| strife of battle, to inv est the work witha varied charm; and 
| while enriched with local interest, historical and traditionary, 

We received this novel from Mr. Drake, a couple of||it will be appropriately interspersed with such brief but cha- 
weeks since, and handed it over toa moral, good-natured friend, \ racteristic delineations of Marion, Gates, De Kalb and other 
who had a little leisure on hand which he wished to dispose of. || revolutionary worthies, as may. be interwoven with the narra- 

» he 2 . ie 1 ior H {| 12 wi ak 3 H . : ; _* ‘ 

He has returned it, accompanied with the subjoined estimate of || tive without breaking its continuity.”"—Fitz-Green Halleck, it 


{banks of the Delaware, near the “Water Gap,” where that 
river has made a most romantic passage. through the Blue 











its merits? | is said, is superintending the publication of a collection of his 
e is \ . : ; low. V a 7 ay © 

We pass judgment on this book freely :—We cannot approve | pdems, in New-York. “Fanny ’ has been greatly over-rated; 
of or relish it; and we must condenm it, though not perhaps i still Mr. Halleck is unquestionably a man of genius. He is, 
entirely. We would not jeopardize our reputation as lovers of || moreover, the most popular of all our poets. 
polite, pure, and standard literature, by asserting that we have I 





read it. Wecould not readit. Partsof it have beensufficient \ Ovr Taste.—During the present week, a new production 
to show us its gerieral character; and we have cursorily looked | has been placed upon our table, of very wholesome character, 
over the whole. The low ‘indelicateness, and Don Juanish vul- || 2nd most pungent properties. Unlike fashionable English no 
ga@rity with which the greater part of its pages are filed, ren-{| Vels, it is not to be finished at a single-sitting; butlike Milton's 
der it a fit subjeet for censure. We hope it is not a specimen || “Paradise Lost,” will bear dipping into day after day, and al- 
romances and legends of the mighty minstrel of the north, and || @¢ter; as any of the works of Paulding; and without one par- 
enjoying the witcheries and pleasantries of Irving,, or giving | ticle of the flatness which eecasionally marks that popular 
ourselves up to the guidance of the romantic genius of Lock, || uthor’s pages, is characterized by more than his peculiar smart- 
hart,Kennedy,and others we need not name,whose elegance and || ”¢88, and has all that biting acrimony for whicli he is so distin- 
purity of janguage, beauty of description, and justness of delin- guished. Itisnot in ordinary book-shape, but is done up with 
eation,throw a real charm about their writings; after such enier- || Uucommon neatness, and handsomely /abeled on the side. Per- 
tainment, to be ushered into thesociety of Captain John Blake | haps we should state, that it is not exactly designed for the cen- 
and his swearing, drinking, profligate companions, is like being \, ler table: the table center is its proper place; and we anticipate 
awakened from a pleasant dream, by the categorical caterwaul-||that it will soon occupy that position in the house of every 
ings of a half score of feline combatants holding a couneil of gentleman of ¢aste iti the city.—For our part, and we have dip- 
war beneath your window. We feelasif we had taken Napo-| ped into it every day for a week past, we do not recollect any 
leon’s celebrated step; and having been absorbed, enchants | other American productionof half its pungency. Mr. Cooper's 
ed, lost in the regions of the sublime, find ourselves suddenly | 


‘“‘Monikins” is said to be vastly satirical; but we pronounce it 
floundering in the bogs of the ridiculous. 


| “stale, flat, and unprofitable,” compared with this. Indeed,— 


Nevertheless, there are some fine passages jn these volumes, pane ~ 











questing their insertion, Editors are good-natured men—as a 
elas#, she best-natured in the world—and in go the Words- 
worthian blank-verse and the Della Cruscan rhyme. There 
is not room for the genuine outpourings of the poetic spirits of 
the land; and editdrs, though they are good-natured enough 
even for that, have not the wherewith, and cannot pay for what 
they have no chance of using. ‘The consequence is, poets are 
driven almost entirely from the pages of our magazines, and 
boarding-school misses and young gentlemen at the Springs, 
the merest dirvelers in verse, usurp their places. The publi¢ 
are satisfied, and the real bard is neglected.—We recommend 
Mrs. Stephens’ “Portland Magazine,” to those of our lady rea- 
ders who may be in want of something in the literary way, 
from away down East. The price is two dollars and fifty cents 
per annum. 


Thé Boston Pearl.’—This is the neatest specimen of ty- 
pography in the United States. We have nota literary paper, 
a magazine, or a review, that can successfully compete with 
it. A few months ago, its literary character was much exalt- 
ed; and it bids fair to maintain the standing then acquired. 
It gives a great quantity of original matter, some of which is 
certainly very excellent. The “Pearl” is conducted by Mr. 
Isaac C, Pray, and is published weekly, in quarto form, eight 
pages, at three dollars per year, if paid in advance, or four 
dollars if not paid till the expiration of the year. 








which indicate talents of ahigh order. But we have found no- || ¥© "°W S8¥s—Wwe doubt if the whole English press has produ- 
. . “¢ “a ° js lee , . . . o 
thing in“My Life,”-which would induce us particularly to re- i ced anything so high-seasoned since Byron’s “English Bards and 
. : sc viewers.’ 
commend it to even ordinary novel readers, | Scotch Reviewers.” 





- Sycamore street, between Front and Columbia. 
THE GIFT. 


. | . . 
It may be found upon the counter of .C. D. Bradford & Co., 
| 

+ |i 

Specimen or THE Girt. An Annual for 1936. Edited by Miss Lesuir 





, * Tue Buckeve.”—The commendation in the following par- 
agraph, from “The Post” of Tuesday, is well bestowed. Mn 
| Marshall is a gentleman of many good qualities, and we hear 





Carey & Hart of Philadelphia, are getting outa vety splendid 
Souvenir for the coming holidays. We have one of the speci-|| tily’ wish him success. “Labor omnia-vineit!” Let hi 
men sheets before us, containing three engravings: a likeness || member this, and we doubt not he will meet with ae in rl 
of Fanny Kemble—the Smuggler’s Repose—and, Soliciting a|| what is now-a-days considered success in the Acsnade A tan 
Vote. The designs of the two latter are very fine, and the en-|| He will geta bare subsistence, in return for sabb Aes me 
graving issuperbly done. Miss Fanny’s face, likewise, formsa||finement at his writing deh days of hard: lab : nto od 
beautiful embelishment—though it is not exactly beautiful itself || perplexity, and nights of covers aes ht and healthede, eo 
—but the engraving is eminently so. Miss Fanny’s face, how- || anxiety. cae tin 
ever, has something init which pleases us far more than mere % 
beauty of feature. Itis highly intellectual, roguish, and fasci- 


nating. There is a looking-forth of soul, too, which has kept || Marshall, Esq., fi i 

; q., formerly editor of the Kent ; 5 

our eyes fixed upon it forhalf an hour at atime. And yet our — Marshall’s euenteles and well Lapua ealibdenecinaae 

“marketis made; and so likewise is hers. qualify him for the undertaking; and that they are duly appre- 
There is but one literary article in this specimen. ciated, the very rapid accession of subscribers to the prospectus 


It is enti- || of “The Buckeye,” afford ifyi i 
tled, “Manuscript Found in a Bottle,” and is the production of | now but one a coma in = a ag 5 Ap ar 


Mr. Edgar A. Poe, of Baltimore—a gentleman of very fine tal-|| ago we had three. The Mirror took one to.wife, and another 
ents. It isa wild and thrilling story of the sea; but as it may||@ving engaged in politics, expired after a lingering decline 
be found, substantially and almost literally the same, in the vol- and consequently there is an opening at present for such an one 








“We have seen a prospectus for a new literary hebdomadal, 
to be published in this city, with the above title, by James B. 





‘Indiana Aurora.”—No 1, has just reached us from Indi-\ 


. 








ume of the Cincinnati Mirror for 1834, we think it somewhat the SDachoye™ poemiaes to be. Nothing serves eo well to 
G. 


whet the literary appetitt, as variety; if feasted perpetually on 
jout of place in an Annual for 1836. the same kind of fare, it grows dull with satloty but ‘, is 


|refugees (during the revolutionary war) who infested the 


of the author’s good taste. After listening to the delightful ways with increasing zest. Itis to the full as national in char-* 


e never deal in hyperbole, and are serious in all which : 





“soo te 


pn- 








Monday last, while a wealthy gentleman. from the South was 
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when that appetite is catered for, in different ways by different 
literary gastronomers, that it retains its acuteness and enjoys 
the banquets prepared for it. Literature, particularly of a pe- 
riodical nature, requires opposition to sustain it; it is therefore 
with pleasure that we, hail the appearance of the “Buckeye” as 
a friendly antagonist to the Mirror, and without meaning to 
cast any reflection on that journal, conceive that it will reap 
more eclat, having compétition in the race for publie favor,than 
if left to pursue its: way “aloné in its glory.”. The title of the 
proposed paper is a ‘takiug* one, and we hope.it will be gener- 
ally taken, in the East as well as in the West; we have every 
confidence in the anticipation that the latter will find it an able 
representative of its literary character.” 





Hanpsomety Done.—A .politer set of individuals than the 
gentlemen blacklegs and pickpockets of the day; can. scarcely 
be found. It is alinost a luxury-to be robbed now-a-days, the 
thing is so handsomely- done. Even Paul Clifford would be 
yoted a bungler, archetype though he be, among our. blacklég 
and light-fingéred gentry. What could be more pleasant than 
such an interview as that recorded below, orconducted through. 
ovt in a more gentlemanly manner?—“A gentleman from Sa-. 
ratogo informs us,” says a late United States Gazette, ‘that on 











standing in frorit of one of the, Hotels, a stranger came up, and 
laying his hand gently upon the shoulder of the gentleman, 
asked a civil question in referénce td astage which was prepar- 
ing to start from the Hotel, which was civily answered, and, the 
stranger thanked him and retired. Shortly after, the gentle- 
man missed his pocket, book, containing $600 in cash and pa- 
pers of great value.” 

















Tue Bartimore Gazette is incorrect in saying, August 8th, 
that a Mr. Morgan Barker, a clerk in the post office of this city, 
put a pefiod to his existence, recently, by euttirig his throat. 
Our post office has not had a gentleman of that name among 
its clerks, dnd no such occurrence as the one mentioned in the 
Gazette has taken place here.—It is about as much as people 
can do to Jive here; they have no time to think ahout commit- 
ting suicide. What with General Harrison and the presidency, | 
Elwood Fisher and the trust company, Judge Lynch and the} 


| 
| 


gamblers, we are all kept too busy tothink even of getting| 
up’a mob, in imitation of, our Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, } 
and Baltimore neighbors. So may it remain. 





=e 
CuoLera.—This dreaded disease has. beef prevailing, for| 
several weeks, in various partsef Kentucky, It was most fatal | 
in Russellville; it has, however, subsided there, and made its} 
appearance at Frankfort, the capital of the State —The popu-| 
latian of Russellville was about one thousand; and although 
the greater number Of the inhabitants left the town on the ap- 
pearance of the’scourge, the deaths numbered rising one hund- 
red. At one time the village was so completely desérted, that! 
some of the deceased remained in their houses for several days| 
unburied !—Such have been the horrors of the Cholera in every 
village where the inhabitants have suffered theniselves to be 
panic-stricken. 

. 





A Poetican Epistie.—We have a friend at the South, who 
is. one*of the oddest geniuses in the world. He is a real 
Yankee; and with a good home in New-Eagland, and an easy, 
living, he prefers the romance and roughness of western life,| 
and to struggle along, living, as we say here, from hand to 
mouth. He has beena denizen of the backwoods some five 
orsix years; and tough he came here fresh: from his alma 
mater, and in silks and broadcloths, he at once assimilated 
himself to eur habits, and became “one of us.”? But he has 
been quite as erratic in his course, as the celebrated: comet, 
which all the star-gazers have at last lost sight of. One season 
he has been idling his time away in Cincinnati; another emp- 
tying his pockets at the Spririgs; the next luxuriating, and 
dreaming, and scribbling, at Niagard. Then we have found 
him reading law at Frankfort; arid a couple of months after, 
exploring the extensive and curious caves of Kentucky and 
Indiana. Now he is a pedagogue in Illinois, and now again 
teading law, at Madison; and from this point we receive a se- 
ties of letters from him, descriptive of the caves and other won- 
ders of Nature which he found ‘in Indiana—intelligent, scien- 
tific, bold, and beautifully written. They’are published in our 
Mirror, and re-published throughout the Union. Next we find 
him pleading at the bar. He isa poet, and fails of course. 
Now he buries himself in the forests of Green River; anon, 
he emerges, and again flourishes the ferule-scepter, ‘in the 
nidst of exactly two dozen bare-footed, ragged, and flax-haired 
wehins.” He contrasts the log-cabin with the buildings of 
Qld Harvard, and becomes ‘gloomy. He isin danger of getting 
“as blue as indigo,” and starts off like a fury, with “precisely 
three dollars in cash, and a pocket full of-cakes.” An inter- 
val of eight months—and lo, and behold! a letter from New- 
Orleans. He is determined to succeed at the bar, “come what 
come may.” But he is obliged to undergo a year’s probation, 
before he can practice law in Louisiana. Again he mounts 
the stool of the pedagogue, and once more flourishes the scep- 
‘er of authority. A professorship ie offered him in Jackson 

















college; and here we cease.to trace the history of one of the 
best-hearted and most pleasant companions we ever had— 
educated, handsome, chivalric—neat, intellectual, affected— 
gentlemanly, old-maidish, warm-hearted—affectionate, grate- 
ful, independent, and stubborn. In the-poetical epistle which 
we have just received from him, and from which we give a 
beautiful extract below, he. says, “A year, and then again the 


Preasant Hitt Acapemy.—The annual examination of the 
Pleasant Hill'Academy will take place on the 23d of Septem- 
ber coming, and the exhibition on the 24th. The fall term of 
the institution will commence on the last Monday in October. 





(> Owine to a disappointment in the supply of printing pa- 


, per, the Western Messenger, No. 3, cannot be issued before the 
tlegal life? R ; if 


, ‘ nee ‘ middle of September. , ‘The same cause will probably prevent 
Our friend was a class-mate of N. P. Willis; and has many || the issuing of the next number of the Mirror on the regular 
of the better qualities of that gentleman, and as a post is per- publication-day. ; 
haps his equal. ‘They were often oenpenes - college-life— This is much regretted by the publishers, as punctuality is 
each buccessful by om. Several litle — which’ out one of the things upon which they pride themselves: but both 
friend has written during his petegnmations ig Cur rugged the Mirror and the Messenger are printed on paper of a finer 
forest-land, have been given to the public, through the columns quality than. can be procured at the paper warehouses in this 
of the Mirror, and have been copied and commended all aver city; and as the two works are preserved by most of their pat- 
the country.—But we will*not keep our readers from the pro-|| rong, it is thought a slight delay would be preferable to publish- 
mised extract any longer. ‘ ing a number.on inferior paper. 
‘THE SOUTH.—BY A POET. oe 
* “* wm. * # 





Tis a glorious land— ° 
Of lovely groves, ind perfum’d breezes bland! 

Prince of the woods, the rich magnolia towers 

O’er fragrant vines and blooming jasmine bowers; 


Transcript or News.—A Lord Chancellor-of Great Britain 
receives a retiring pension of 25,000 dollars a year, for life; 
and there are now living four persons who receive it—100,000 
dollars a year for the honor of having filled that office for a few 











The. fair, broadleaf'd catalpa—and the bloom months! 

. Of China tree, with lilac-like perfume; _ Two men have been fined $500 each in St. Louis. One for 
The thorny holly’s crimson berries glow keeping a roulette table, and the other a faro bank. That is 
*Neath clustering pearls of emerald mistletoe; the way to manage them. : 

Most gorgeous shrubs, with flowers ot brilliant hue, A son of Mr. Cobbett isa candidate fora seat in Parliament. 
And luscious fruits, on all sides meet the view: ‘ . . 
+ aga ta In'Lowell, Mass., a pedagogue has recently been fined thrée 
From every thorn-like arbor, here, is heard, . : : ee 
; F : dollars and thirty-three cents, together with the costs of prose- 
That wildwood Matthews, the gay mocking bird! ‘ ; - i ele? a8 
: 2 cution, for an undue exercise of authority in causing one boy 
The flame-hued req bird—gaady patroquet— : to flog another for the high misdemeanor of laughing in school 
C = : ’ : mee aughing : 
The woodcock, ivory-bill’d—with wings of jet-- = g f wee ree oe ey alec 
Mingle with shining insects strangely fair, T he armers in Connecticut leave nothing untried that pro- 
Stirring like winged gems the fragrant air, mises to give them profit: it is stated that they have lately turn- 
These with voluptuous joy the senses fill, ed their attention to the cultivation of tebacco with considera- 
But for the mind—how much is wanting still! ble success. 


For the bright crimsom, gold, and purple dyes, 

That tinge the eve-clouds of New-England’s skies— 
The broad bright stream—the tempest-beaten steep— 
The ocean-roar—-the cataract’s wild leap— 

All that exalts the soul above earth’s sphere 

On glowing wings, is strangely wanting here. 


Oswego, in the state of New-York, on lake Ontario, has 
within a year or two sprung up from its own ashes and become 
a place of great importance. The Oswego canal that inter- 
sects the Erie canal at Syracuse, terminates at that place, and a 
‘|Harge quantity of freight is sent by the way of the lake and 

through this canal, in preference to sending it direct upon’the 
s * be rn ‘s old route, from Buffalo.’ It is stated that a lot 60 feet front and 





e 6 ‘ 9 > ; ™ : DOK 

Cotton alone is the on¢ topic here! 120 feet a lately = in sand place for $25,000. A few 
First comes the question, with the opening year, oe ago half the town might almost have been purchased for 
“Sir, have you planted? have you scraped?” and then, a 


. 4 .3 : ° ee 
“How are the weeds?” and “have you scrap’d again?” The receipts of the American board of commissioners for 


. Then forms, and picking, bagging, prices;--next foreign missions for ten and a third months from Sept. 1, 1834, 
Their minds with negro buying are perplex’d. to July 10, 1835, amounted in donations and legacies to $144, 
Cotton, they raise, that they'may negroes buy, 173 31. 

And then get them, more cotton to supply. ; 
One thing alone, by most of thems thought on, 


The directors of the Lexington and Ohio railroad have de- 
Hands being equal, which can raise most cotton. 


clared a dividend of four and three ‘quarters per cent. for the 
last six months. The road is completed from Lexington to 
within one mile of Frankfort. 

Lirrety’s Museum.—Contents of the August number.—Miss ae. Speen ret wen ox SORE, —— purchasers here 
Jane Porter, with a portrait; Selections from the American, po- eg paying $1.75 —_ for, sells in’ England for $6.50. 
ets; The:last new Murderess; Shakspeare Ireland; The fe- ; utre Mer, the price of which is $1 50 cents here, retails there 
thale characters of ‘modern poetry; Life of Kosciusko; Writ- oF GF GR And of other bosks, the price ts from three to six 
ings of Charles Lamb; A poet’s port folio; Despondency and sorte y a 
aspiration; Qualifications fora chaplainey; North west pas- 
sige; Beginning life at forty; Return from Leave; Wilkinson’s 
Egypt; The life of Edmund Kean; William Pitt; Japhet in 
search of a father, continued; Personal recollections of Mrs. 
Hemans; ‘Nice people;? New facts regarding the life of Shak- 





The Philadelphia Commercial Herald urges a geological 
survey of the state of Pennsylvania. There is probably no re- 
gion of the same extent,on the face of the globe, richer in min- 
eral wealth than the territory embraced by this great state.— 








esq., all of 


Although millions have been already dug out of her bowels, 
no doubt there are, as the Herald says, “localities at present 
unknowa, which would be discovered by scientific search, and 
thus contribute to public as well as individual prosperity.” 
The New-York Journal of’ Commerce states that about 
$400,000 in specie would be shipped from that port to England 
and France by the three packet ships, of the Ist inst. 
Miami Universiry.—The Orators fon the next annual com- ve bor ‘si & Ste ee ger Byron with lord King, was 
mencement of this institution, are, Dr. Beecher and Edward D. ennouticed to take place on the 7th of July. 
Mansfield, Esq. of this city. Dr. Beecher will address the 
Union Literary Society, Mr. Mansfield the Erodelphian—We 
are requested to say, on the part of the committees of the two||° sighs : 
societies, that the friends of literature are respectfully invited || '$ im the vicinity an extensive range of marsh, which it is be- 
to.be present at the commencement. lieved can, with little expense, be converted into rice lands. 
The Miami University is generally fortunate in the selection|| In the city of Mexico, tumbrels are sent round by the police 
of its orators; and for the coming occasion, we think itparticu-||to take up those who are drunk. They are kept a night, and 
larly so. made to work in the streets for three days with a ring round 


ther ancle. 

Marrizp—On Thursday: evening last, by the Rev. Mr, The Nantucket Inquirer is inviting the Whales back ‘to that 
Brooke, John C. Spencer, Assistant Surgeon U. S. Navy, to|| vicinity: we suspect, however, that old Mr. Spermaceti is not 
Miss Susan Sterrett, daughter of Major Wm. Barr, all of this||to be caught with compliments, 
city. 


’ . last of Octob i ; 
+—On the 13th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Burke, Mr. James C. The last of October next, will be two hundret years since the 


speare; Bradford’s panorama of Jerusalem; The star-enamor- 
ed; Shakspeare’s monument at Stratford; Oodipore; Sir Mat- 
thew Meddle; Expeyiments in rural economy; Useful arts; 
Foreign literature—China; Lays of the Hebrews; Critical 
notices; Netabilia; Literary intelligence. 





According to the Baltimore Visitor, a gentleman in Somerset 
county, easter share of Maryland, has a very flourishing crop 
of rice, and is confident the experiment will succeed. There 























= , J : , first settlement was effected at Hartford, Conn. ° The citizens 

Hall, to Miss Harriet R. daughter of Major Wm. Oliver, all of of that flourishing city, areg makin ’ 
. ——At Louisville, Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. sg nage eoaneraas Were Sd 

esq., editor of the Louis- The slave who was reclaimed at Albany a few days since, 

and put on hoard the steambvat on Sunday at New Baltimore, 

attempted to kill himself by cutting his throat. 


this city. g preparations for celebrat- 


Pearce, George~Dennison Prentice, 
ville a ng Harriet G., daughter of Joseph S. Benham, 
ai city. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Inpian Antiquities.—The following description of | 
an ancient mound lately discovered on the banks of the! 
Genesee River, in clearing the ‘land for a crop of wheat, | 
is. copied from the Rochester Daily Advertiser; for which} 
paper it was furnished by Mr. Wm. 8B. Munson, of 
Brooks’ Grove, Livingston county. 

The mound is 90 feet in circumfeténce, 30 feet in diam- 
eter, and 8 feet in height. It is inthe centre of a flat 
piece of ground of about 6 rods square, bounded on the 
north by aravine 150 feet deep,and perpendicular banks; on 
the east by a gently rising ground,on the south by another 
ravine, equal to the one onthe north in depth; on the 
west the river banks descend precipitously to the -river 
about 300 feet. It is situated nearly Opposite the late 
residence of Mary Jamison, the ‘White Woman.” ‘Fhe 
site is truly romantic; and the prospect the most beautiful 
that can be imagined, commanding an extensive view up 
and down the Genesee river, and over the Gardow flats, 
ith parts of the towns of Castile and Perry, which 
would be much increased if the woods were more cleared 
away. On making an excavation into the mound,a skel- 
eton was discovered, with the head placed to the centre, 
lying on the back, the head resting on a flat: stone, the 
arms folded across the breast and the feet ‘extending to- 
wards the circumference of the mound; large round stones 
of from 40 to 80 lbs. weight were placed on each side of 
‘the skeleton, and over these and the skeleton.were placed 
flat stones. ‘The bones were ina very decayed state, and 
would not preserve their form when exposed to the air. 
Parts of these skeletons were discovered in about one 
eighth of. the’ whole mound, or the section in which the 
ex cavation was made. ; 

Over one of the skeletons was placed 26 arrow heads, 
one stone knife, and a stone cleaver; also a copper skew- | 
er, of about 6 or 8 inches in length, about the size of a 
pipe stem, flattened a little at one end, and slightly twiss 
ted. The stone knife is of very fine hard stone, clouded 
green, 3 or 4 inches in breadth, about 7 in length, with 
asmall-hole m the middle, and about the thickness of a 
half quire of: paper, sharpened edges. The cleaver of 
about the same dimensions of the knife, cut off square, 
and several] notches made on one énd and a hole in the 
middie. This is of soft slate stone. The pipe bow! was 
made of coarse sand stone, abont an inch square, and rude- 
ly ornamented by rubbing notches on the upper edge of 
the bowl. : 

All the articles are of the rudest wokmanship. Even 
the arrow heads were the rudest that can be found, and 

_ seem to have been made when the skill of making them 
was yet inits infancy. Large trees were found stand- 
ing on the mound. These relics may be seen at the 
store of. D. & T. Aylsworth, on the River Road, in 
Mount Morris. 
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Soperiority or Corron over Linen as Cioruina. 
—Phe properties of Cotton strongly recommend it. for 
clothing, especially in comparison with linen, both in hot 
and cold countries. Linen has, indeed, in some repects 
the advantage; it forms a smootli, firm and beautiful 
cloth, and is very agreeable to wear in temperate cl.- 
mates; but is less comfortable than cotton, and less con- 
ducive to health, either in hot or cold. Cotton being a 
bad conductor of heat, as compared’ with linen, preserves 
the body at a more equitable temperature. The fanctions 
of the skin, through the medium of perspiration, are. the 
great means of maintaining the body at an eqnitable 
temperature amidst the vicissitudes of the atmosphere. 
But linen, ‘like all good conductors of heat, freely con- 
denses the vapor of perspiration, and accumulates moist- 
ure upon the skin; the wetted linert becomes cold, chills 
the body, and checks perspiration—thus not only produ- 
cing discomfort, but endangering health. Calico, on the 
other hand, hike all bad conductors of heat, condenses 
little of the perspiration but allows it to pass’ off in the 
form of vapor. Moreover, when the perspiration is so 
copious as to accumulate moisture, calico will absorb a 
greater quantity of that moisture thandinen. It has 
therefore, a double advantage—it accumulates less moist- 
ure and absorbs more. 

From the above considerations it is evident that in 
cold climates, or in the nocturnal cold of tropical climates, 
cotton clothing is much better calculated to preserve the 
warmth of the body than linen in hot climates; also, it is 
more conducive to health and comfort, by admitting of 
free perspiration. 





Sinuman’s Journat.—We are glad to perceive from 
an advertisement in the July nnmber of Silliman’s Jour- 
nal, that the’appeal made by the editor of this valuable 
publication to his countrymen, calling upon.them to give 
it inereased support and therely prevent its discontinu- 

’ ance, has been responded to, especially in Boston and 
Salem, and that the danger of its stopping is for the time 
averted. Further exertions of the same liberal spirit is, 
however, required in order to give it permanancy, It 








would be disreputable to the country, if the only Journal 
in it,which embraces in its plan the- whole circle of the 
physica sciences should sink for lack of subscribers. An 
eminent foreign savant’writes from.London to a gentle- 
man inthis country that ‘it is admitted by all with whom 
I converse, that the American Journal is the best and 
most orginal journal,in the English language.” ,_ 

The editér announces that the next number will be de- 
voted chiefly to an elaborate avcount of the great coal 
formation in the valley of the Ohio and in-the valleys of the f 
confluent rivers. This account’, which Will be illustrated 
‘by numerous wood engravings, has been prepared with 
great labor and considerable expense, by Dr. Hildreth, of 
Marietta, Ohio. This article will give peculiar value to 
the next number es the SOurnal.— Ball, American. 

a 





The Cop per Mines of Stafford in Vermont, are owned 
and worked by-a company of individuals in Boston, The. 
drift or excavation which was made to reach the ore, has 
been pushed into the side of the hill to the distance of se- 
ven or eight hundred feet, and a rail'road has been laid to 
the extremity of the drift for the purpose of bringing out 
the ore. Aiter the ore has been blasted, the following 
process is pursued: . 

The most valuable’portion of it which contains a large, 
amount of copjer, is selected and carried off to the cop- 
per furnaces—situated a short distance from the hill. 
The remainder is broken into small pieces; large q uanti- 
ties of water are then pumped on the heap, which causes 
the ore to slack. The water passing through, becomes 
highly impregnated with copperas, and at the bottom of 
the hill is received into-drains which ccnvey it into reser- 
voirs. From these it is let off into the fufnace boilers: 
when sufficiently heated it is again let off into vats called 
coolers, and from these it passes into other vats where the 
process of crystallization takes place. Rods having pins 
of about a foot.in length stuck in them, afe laid across the 
the vats, and around those pins the copperas collects in 
large crystals of a bright color. When fresh from the 
vats they have an exceedingly beautiful appearance. 
Near 1000 tons of copperas are annually obtained by one 
of the establishments. 


Tue Wanpertne Pirer has isswed an address to the 
public in relation to his journey, the sums he has given 
for charitable purposes, &c. &c. “He states that he 
brought funds to this country to meet all demands during 
his sojourn—that he has no opponent travelling in’ France 
or any where else—that he is to perform again in almost 
every city andtown in New-England, New-York, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia and 
Virginia, and that hjs American tour will terminate at 
Richmond duripg the summer of 1886, when an explana- 
tion of the whole affair will be giyen to the public. He 
has’ given to charitable purposes in the Unitea States, 
about $2500—-and his personal expenses during that 
time for printing, &c. have been rising of $4200. He 
distributed in England, Ireland, and Scotland, and the 
British Provinces.in North America, $10,000, and his per- 
sonal expenses during that period were $1400. While 
he was in Ireland, during one year traveling, and eigh- 
teen months sickness, his expenses were not more than} 
$25.  _His*American receipt book and every scrap of 
writing connected witli them, will, he says,be shown in 
all the large cities and towns in Great Britain, and it shall 
be no fault of his if they are inany way deficient. 
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From Liserta.—The New-York Journal of Commerce 
states that the brig Rover, at that port, left Liberia ‘on 
the 16th May, having arrived there on ‘the 2d from New 
Orleans, with 71 colored emigrants: They were general- 
ly in excellent health, both during the passage and after 
their arrival. here had been only one death.among them, 
and that was by consumption; ‘The name of the suderer 
was Armstead Price. ‘I'he greater portion of them had 
gone 15 miles up tlie river to Millersburgh, where they 
will remain until the rainy season is over. The health of 
the Colony was excellent: and the colonists apparently 
contented and prosperous. ‘The wars among the adjacent 
native tribes had terminated,—and a few days before 
the Rover’s departure, 300 or 400 of them came into Li- 
beria with camwood, &c. which they carried on their 
backs. Capt. Outerbridge states that he saw nothing 
which looked like intemperance in the Colony, and heard 
no profane language. Most of the colonists, he thinks 
are members of the Temperance Society.— Balt. Amer. 





Tue NeeiEectep Lapres’ Suipper.—We see by a no- 
tice inthe August number of the Horticultural Register, 
that at a meeting of the London Horticultural Society in 
May, a number of beautiful flowers -were exhibited, and 
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more beautiful flower, one of richer or more varied hue, 
does not adorn a gardey: but it is common, and that is 
enough to seal its fate. We have inour view while we 
are writing this, a giant’stalk, of imperial‘purple flowers, 
as double as leaves can make them, as glossy as.satin, and 
in the fout ensemble, presenting a sight more beautiful 
than Cleopatra in all lier loveliness and glory; but -still it 


is but a ladies’ slipper—an American’ ladies’ slipper, and | 


like the prophetof old, it has to .gg out of its own country 
in search of honors.—armer & Gardener. 





A date traveler ta Vesuvius, in describing the recent 
eruption,appropriately alludes to the ancient cities of Her- 
culaneum and Pompéii, which were overwhelfned by. this 
volcano sometwo centuries ago, Herculaneum was ep- 
cased in lava, which makes the excavation very tedious 
and expensiye; but Pompeii was covered only with a'mass 
of loose ashes and pummice stone, and is therefore now 
nearly all exposed by the easy diggings. He thus speaks 
of its wonders: Za 

‘«We saw one house which the workmen had just uncoy. 
ered; the frescos on the walls looked as fresh as if done 
the day before, and are very little injured by the fire; 
There are the streets with ‘the same pavements, cause- 
ways and stepping’ stones; the baker’s ovens, in which 
bread was found, the shops with signs over the doors, 
marks of ‘the carriage wheels on the pavement, magnif- 
ficent public .baths, theaters, temples and palaces; ,in 
short, all the evident proofs of a populous and flourishing 
city.” 





Mrs. Atston.—All our readers will remember the ac- 
count giver in the Transcript, a few months since, of the 
supposed unhappy fate of this lady,—the daughter of Col. 
Burr, who was represented to have been taken, witha 
number of other persons who had embarked with her on 
board a vessel for New-York, by a pirate ship, off the 
coast of North Carolina, and afterwards made to walk off 
a plank into the sea. A respectable physician residing at 
Mobile named Alexander Jones, has written a long com- 
munication to the editor of the Commercial Register of 
that city, in which all the principal incidents that are ru- 
mored as having attended the death of that unfortunate 
lddy, are, by the solemn and positive testimony: of a noto- 
rious pirate nated Foster, whom Doctor Jones attended 
in his last illness, substantiated as being true in every 
material particular. 


The income of John Jacob Astor is one million and 
five hundred thousand dollars every year: He receives 
every month one hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars; every day upwards of four thousand dollars; and ev- 
ery hour upwards of one hundred and seventy dollars, ev- 
ery minute three dollars, and every second about five cts. 
He lays down tosleep at night. .He rises in the morning. 
His estate has been working for him while he slumbeyed; 
and has made for him, ready to be put beside his dish of 
coffee on the’ breakfast table, every morning, a neat and. 
snug sym, upwards of twelve hundred dollars. —. York 
Jeffersonian. — 


Popunation or Spatn.—The following particulars of 
the population of Spain are copied from Marshalls statis- 
tical tables: Population of Spain in 1799, 10,361,075; in 
1825, 13,953,959—increase, 38 per cent. Population of 
the Basque provinces: Biscay '144,875;.Guipuscoa 85,- 
838, Alava 92,807; Navarre 288,244—total 661,764. Of 
the Kingdom of Arragon 856,219; Catalonia 1,116,461; 
the Castiles 1,580,140. The whole of the insurgent pro- 
vinces bear thus a proportion.of only one-sixth of the 


amount of the neighboring provinces. 





Joun Marsuatt Love and Tuomas Locxuart Love, 
sons of Mr. James Love of Rtshcreek township, in this 
county, lost their lives‘on the 26th ult., by venturing into 
a well, impregnated with carbonic acid gas. John, the 
eldest, had descended into the well for the purpose of 
cleaning it, when he became suffocated.—Thomas- imme- 
diately descended to the aid of his brother, and succeeded 
in bringing him partly out, when he became exhausted, 
and before assistance could be rendered, both perished.— 
John was 21, and Thomas 19 years of age.—Ohio Eagle. 





Heattu or Boston.—The reports of Yellow Fever in 
Boston, which have been current here for some days, are 
contradicted in the papets of that city. The Gazette of 
the 3d instant, says ‘‘the exaggerated reports relative to 
the existence of disease in our city, will be extinguished 





among thema North American Plant, called the Ladies’ 
Slipper, which, it is added, is the most brilliant plant that 
has ever been brought to England. So the poor neglected 
Ladies’ Slipper has found favor at last! ‘Than which a 





by a perusal of the returns of deaths from the Health of- 
fice. It appears thata few deaths by typhus and billious 
fever, amounting in all to six, have happened during the 
week, and the whole number of deaths have been forty. 
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